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‘ee LEAD-article in the Harvard 
Business Review for May is a surprising 
departure from the general policy of the 
magazine. This journal of a citadel of 
secularism ordinarily concerns itself 
with the techniques and skills of busi- 
ness at a material level. But James W. 
Culliton, the Associate Editor, in his 
“Business and Religion’ surprisingly 
ventures into the spiritual level, and 
dares to suggest that the businessman 
may find help for his headaches in the 
hitherto neglected field of religion. 

Mr. Culliton disclaims the réle of 
preacher to businessmen. Yet, for all 
the timidity, bashfulness and trepida- 
tion with which he approaches the sub- 
ject, he does offer us a few ideas that we 
might find useful in our own sermons to 
businessmen. The article, moreover, 
gives us a startling insight into the 
mental attitude of commercial brain- 
trusters towards religion. The writer, 


as it were, sheds twenty centuries of . 


Christianity and proceeds to look at 
this thing called religion with the cool 
curiosity of an Athenian listening to St. 
Paul. The businessmen in a Catholic 
congregation on Sunday are not so 
pagan as all that; yet, they do share 
some of the average American business- 
man’s responses and reactions to the 
Church, to the clergy and religion in 
general. 


Mr. Culliton is not a revivalist. He 
does not call his brethren to the Lord nor 
shout to the housetops the need of re- 
ligion in the commercial world. He 
merely surmises that religion may have 
something. ‘First, might there not be 
the barest chance that religion, through 
its cumulated experience, would know 
some things about men, life, and the 
world which businessmen could use to 
their own advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of society?” This may sound 
naive to us, something like Margaret 
Fuller (was it not?) who said that she 
accepted the universe! Yet, it does 
represent a step forward from the super- 
cilious contempt that the businessman 
of the 1920’s bestowed upon religion. 


RELIGION WITHOUT A CAPITAL 
“R”? 


The writer, to illustrate his own 
speculative position, tells about a recent 
gathering of some fifty men interested in 
business but with varied backgrounds. 
Among them were marketing specialists, 
advertisers, statisticians and economists. 
A fundamental note of optimism dis- 
tinguished the meeting—a conviction 
that men, with a little more honest 
effort, could run this world satisfactorily. 
The cold war, the function of democracy 
and of education, the réle of govern- 
ment: all these received their share of 
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attention. Then up rose Mr. Blank who 
said: ‘‘... yet, we haven’t mentioned 
one very important area of human 
activities—religion. I do not mean re- 
ligion with a capital R, or any par- 


ticular sect or creed, and I don’t think’ 


I mean the Church .... but does anyone 
really know the part that religion has 
played, can play, or ought to play in the 
general scheme of things?” Another 
speaker ventured to suggest that re- 
ligion “not only is a real fact which 
ought to be included in our observation, 
but also has powers and potentialities 
with which both the scholars and prac- 
tical men are only vaguely familiar.” 

It was generally agreed, therefore, 
that the question of religion was im- 
portant but no one knew what to do 
about it in a practical way. So, Mr. 
Culliton decided that he would write 
this current article, not on the presump- 
tion that he knew what to do about 
religion, but to provoke thought about 
ways and means by which religion could 
help to solve the problems of the world 
and of business administration, in par- 
ticular. 


SADLY MISUNDERSTOOD BIG 
BUSINESS 


First, he recommends that the busi- 
nessman should try to understand the 
man in the pulpit. Ordinarily, the man- 
of-business complains that the preacher 
does not understand him. The already- 
quoted Mr. Blank reported to Mr. 
Culliton a prayer that he heard a 
minister give: ‘‘O Lord, deliver us from 
lying called propaganda and from 
plunder called profits.” So often we 
find that even Catholic men bewail the 
“appalling”’ lack of understanding on the 
part of priests of the real problems that 
face men in managerial chairs or in the 
owner’s office in a factory. You will 
hear them respond to a sermon on 
duties of the Employer: ‘‘What does he 
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know about the headache of meeting a 
payroll!’ Or the laborer, after listening 
to a sermon on the morality of strikes, 
may moan that the priest doesn’t realize 
what the employee is up against. 
Catholic men don’t suggest that the 
priest “should get a job” so that he 
would understand them, but some feel 
that he had better avoid the subject of 
morality in business. Mr. Culliton is of 
the opinion that this mental attitude is 
often nothing more than a pose of 
righteous smugness. It is some kind of a 
defense complex. 

Is the priest necessarily so engrossed 
in his prayers that he doesn’t know what 
is going on in the world? (I substitute 
“priest”? wherever the author refers to a 
“minister.”’) The false notion probably 
arises from the spirit of secularism: 
the tendency to see a separation between 
religion and the affairs of the world. 
The priest surely comes into frequent 
contact with people. In fact, in the 
confessional he meets them more in- 
timately than does the employer in his 
office. And is not business a matter of 
personal relationship as well as a con- 
tract of service? 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BIG 
BUSINESS 


Mr. Culliton switches the statement 
to the clergyman and has him saying 
with much truth: “I am misunderstood 
by the businessman!’ That is, the 
priest can help the businessman with his 
problems, and yet he finds that the 
businessman repulses him without any 
consideration. How can the priest help 
him? By advising him how to meet his 
responsibilities. Dean Donald K. David 
of the Harvard Business School has 
popularized the phrase, “Business Re- 
sponsibility.”” He means that the busi- 
ness administrator has not only the duty 
of furnishing society with material 
satisfactions, but also the greater re- 
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sponsibility of increasing ‘‘all the human 
satisfactions” of the group with which he 
is associated. Is not this another way of 
saying that labor is not a commodity, 
the laborer not a chattel, and that he is 
to be treated not as a work-horse but as 
a child of God? Henry Ford II said not 
so long ago that he was striving to treat 
his workers not as payroll numbers, and 
that his staff department and line 
organization wouldn’t be very successful 
until foremen and supervisors learned 
“to treat every individual who works 
with them the way a human being ex- 
pects and deserves to be treated.” 
Such an attitude means fewer strikes 
and better work. 

Good labor relations then probably 
means, in Mr. Culliton’s opinion, noth- 
ing more than what Christianity calls 
“charity.” He quotes St. Paul’s famous 
apostrophe to charity in which the 
Apostle says that, unless he has charity, 
he is nothing but sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. He takes that to mean 
that St. Paul felt that he would be a 
failure as a preacher despite his ora- 
torical abilities, if he did not have 
charity. Then he develops the point 
that business executives are also dis- 
covering that technique is not enough: 
they must learn to regard the employee 
as a person. 

However, he warns against assuming 
such an attitude towards the worker 
simply because it is “good business.” 
Knowing all the men by their first 
names and similar “human relations 
techniques” are not enough. The 
individual worker will discover the in- 
sincerity unless there is a good motive 
underlying these devices of good-will. 
In other words, it is time that the em- 
ployer began to look into religion if he 
hopes to handle his workmen effec- 
tively. 

This conclusion is very much in line 
with the findings of Mr. Peter F. Druc- 


ker, who wrote a series of articles in 
Harper’s (November, December, 1946, 
and January, 1947).. These articles pre- 
sented the results of a clinical study 
of industrial troubles in manufacturing 
plants. Contrary to the common no- 
tion that all strikes, etc., arise from wage 
difficulties, Mr. Drucker found that 
“wage rates are rarely an important 
cause of labor trouble in American in- 
dustry.”” Such trouble seems to come 
from personality tensions and resent- 
ments. Mr. Drucker listed the real 
causes of conflict as follows: (1) mana- 
gerial unfairness in the treatment of 
grievances and certain contractual rela- 
tions; (2) the physiological and psy- 
chological effects of certain types of as- 
sembly work; (3) the tendency to isolate 
the worker from his fellows; (4) the 
economic insecurity of the worker. 


NEW PATTERN OF LIFE FOR 
WORKERS 


Our industrial civilization has created 
a new pattern of life for the workers. 
Seldom to-day can they do their work in 
their own homes or in small shops. They 
must become part of gigantic groups in 
factories or offices. This dislocation of 
the individual has begotten problems 
that the businessman has not known 
how to handle. He is prepared to deal 
with groups, not with individuals, and 
these problems are the problems of 
individuals. They have been groping for 
a solution to these personality problems, 
but unfortunately they have been head- 
ing in the wrong directions in many 
cases. Why not try religion? Religion 
(even “organized Religion,’’ according to 
Mr. Culliton) has been dealing with in- 
dividuals for centuries, “‘and in its 
cumulated experience probably knows 
quite a lot about them.” This may 
sound like damning with faint praise, 
but if it serves to awaken one business- 
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man to the existence of religion, it is a 
salutary suggestion. 

Another key to open the closed doors 
of industrial strife may be the Christian 
virtue of humility. Dean David of 
Harvard, solicitous about the respon- 
sibilities of business, has been very much 
disturbed by the cockiness of certain 
executives who feel that they know all 
the answers. Apparently, there are 
many such leaders who are absolutely 
confident that they can make this 
economy of ours function. Now, Mr. 
Culliton insists on the need of com- 
petence in a businessman, but he also 
asks that he possess humility, that he 
admit that he does not know all the 
answers. Religion is a wellspring of 
humility, so why not investigate it? 
A humble, religious man will be ever 
on the alert to search out and be recep- 
tive to new business solutions. 


DANGER OF PUSHING TRUTHS TOO 
FAR 


Again, religion (and here the author 
must mean Christianity) has tended to 
develop the whole man. That should be 
a valuable pointer to the businessman 
who lives in a world of specialists, and 
who is accustomed to look for a special 
talent or skill in a person who works for 
him. Mr. Culliton quotes that emi- 
nently Catholic maxim: “Heresy is push- 
ing a truth too far.” The business exec- 
utive must keep all things in propor- 
tion. There are many different truths, 
facts and persons in his organization. 
He must not stress one to the injury of 
another. Nor should he stress one 
phase of a person’s life over another 
phase. I must confess that I found the 
author’s reasoning somewhat involved 
here. It was difficult to distinguish 
when he was referring to imbalance in 
the business, when he was speaking of 
imbalance in the personal development 
of the workers. I would judge that he 
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intended to assert, in a general way, that 
hours and conditions of work should be 
so arranged that the worker has leisure 
time and strength for the development 
of other features of life, such as religion, 
education and citizenship. 

But the author is clear when he dis- 
cusses examples of “pushing the truths 
of business too far.”’ First, the business- 
man may do it by entertaining too great 
a confidence in his ability to solve the 
problems of the world and of business. 
Immediately, the general public be- 
gins to distrust him: they feel that he 
not only cannot help in political and 
social affairs, but that he cannot even 
solve his own business problems. Then 
he goes into a huff, claims he is “‘misun- 
derstood,” rejects the advice of others— 
and eventually closes the door to his own 
participation in civic and social affairs. 

Secondly, he is pushing a truth of 
business too far if he shoulders the re- 
sponsibility for too large a share of 
human welfare. He should expect to 
help the world just so much—and no 
more. But if he feels that the burden of 
human happiness lies on his shoulders 
exclusively, then he is boasting: ‘“Trade 
will make this a better world.” The 
scientists at the beginning of this century 
made a similar boast: ‘Science, by it- 
self, will make this a better world.” 
In his speech at M. I. T., Churchill 
showed the failure of such a cocky, self- 
sufficient scientific attitude, and he 
called upon contemporary scientists to 
realize that they must work hand-in- 
hand with religion; else, the world is 
doomed. So, too, the self-sufficient 
businessmen must wake up to the fact 
that they must codperate with religion 
in contributing to “human satisfac- 
tions.” 

Finally, the businessman must not be 
so “businesslike” that he frowns upon 
such phrases as the “dignity of man.” 
Some men in business think that it is just 
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a fuzzy slogan exploited by religion. But 
Mr. Culliton reminds his readers that 
the concept that man is uniquely dif- 
ferent from the other animals runs side 
by side in history with other basic con- 
cepts such as private property, freedom 
and democracy. In other words, busi- 
ness and religion are on the same side 
in the battle of human existance. 

There are a few considerations that 
come to mind when we read this article. 
First, it is a satisfaction to hear a man- 
of-business actually calling business to 
order for its delinquencies. Religion has 
been looked on as a dour, sour martinet 
because it has been pointing out the 
sins of business. Now we are vindicated. 

Secondly, it is difficult to understand 
how a practical, down-to-earth business 
expert could ever be so airy as to ac- 
claim religion in the abstract. Through- 
out his article he disavows the need of 
any sect, creed or church. Yet, such re- 
ligion has never been a going concern. 
History has known religion in the con- 
crete, religion shaped and formed by 
human agents. History knows best of 
all that Church which was shaped and 
formed by a Man who was God. I 
suppose Mr. Culliton wanted to put over 
his message without creating any hard 
feelings. But surely he must realize 
that religion could not persevere, could 
not be passed down from age to age in 
all its strength, unless it were enshrined 
in some external form. Take for in- 
stance the quotation from St. Paul. Asa 
mere historical utterance, it would have 
wasted its fragrance on the desert air 
many centuries ago. But it is remem- 
bered to-day because of the authority of 
the Catholic Church. It is remembered 
because the Catholic Church has de- 
clared it part of the inspired writings. 


RESURGENCE OF INTEREST IN 
RELIGION 


Mr. Culliton leaves the question of the 
practical value of his article up in the 
air. Hesays he doesn’t know what to do 
about religion, he is merely making a 
few suggestions. “The appropriate 
action must be left to each business- 
man.” Such vagueness sounds so 
strange in the writings of a practical 
man. In our sermons we can point out 
that one failing of the Catholic program 
is nol vagueness: the spiritual and moral 
code of the Church is satisfyingly defin- 
ite. As an old Yankee convert once 
said: ‘The other religions tell you to 
be good, but the Catholic religion tells 
you how to be good.” 

Certainly the article is fresh evidence 
of the resurgence of interest in religion 
at the present time. We have been 
reading about the numerous religious 
best-sellers. We have heard of noted 
conversions of Communists. We have 
been told by the disciples of Jung that 
the godless man will fill up the void with 
frustrations and anxieties in his mental 
landscape. Here in this article the last 
of the hold-outs is lining up on the side 
of the angels. Business is beginning to 
show an interest in things religious. Mr. 
Culliton ends on the right note. The 
form of a good action must be accom- 
panied by a good motive. That ought 
to set every reader of his article thinking. 
I think he means that a man who uses 
religion only because it will better his 
labor relations, etc., will never succeed 
even in his business. First he should 
look at the godliness of his motive. Was 
that not Christ’s idea when He said: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you”’ (Matt., vi. 33)? 











What Do We Expect from 


Seminaries? 


By the MOST REVEREND LOUIS-MARIE DE BAZELAIRE 


= these last years there has 
been much discussion concerning major 
seminaries. And this discussion con- 
tinues. Surprisingly enough, it is not 
always seminary superiors and pro- 
fessors who are most inclined to speak 
on this subject, to write on it, and to dis- 
cuss it. It seems that every priest has 
his word to say about seminaries, their 
réle, their present shortcomings, the 
reforms which must be made. More- 
over, I have been present at scarcely a 
single National Congress or a single 
Diocesan Assembly where the problem 
of seminaries has not been brought up 
in one way or in another. Inevitably, 
after considering certain imperfections 
in the formation or instruction of the 
clergy, we have raised a hue and cry 
against the seminary. Whether this 
was done rightly or wrongly matters 
little for the purpose of the present 
article; the fact remains. And this 
fact shows clearly that the education of 
seminarians arouses a lively and even 
passionate interest among the clergy 
as a whole; moreover, that the very 
laity are far from indifferent, especially 
the Catholic Actionists, who are much 
concerned about having chaplains atten- 
tive to their spiritual needs. 


NEW TYPE OF SEMINARY TRAINING 
NEEDED 


Even if things have always been so, 
we must nevertheless admit that the 


problem has never appeared so pressing. 
This is quite understandable. The 
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world is changing rapidly. For a new 
world we need a new clergy. And fora 
new clergy we need a new type of sem- 
inary training. What will this new type 
of training be? 

The question is all the more pressing 
for the reason that it is raised not merely 
among priests or among educators who 
are responsible for the clergy. It is 
raised even within seminaries. As a 
result of reading in reviews and of 
hearing in conferences the discussions 
which are exchanged on this subject, 
seminarians have felt themselves moved 
by a desire to reflect upon the formation 
which is given in the seminary. From 
one end of France to the other—and I 
helieve that the phenomenon is uni- 
versal—one senses, in degrees of inten- 
sity which vary according to the region, 
the workings of a certain leaven in our 
ideas—a kind of decisive stage in their 
development, which is manifested in a 
certain uneasiness of spirit. We seem 
to possess a consciousness that some- 
thing needs to be done in order to adapt 
our seminaries to the exigencies of 
modern life. But since we do not know 
exactly what is necessary, we feel 
around, we open up perspectives, we 
engage in this or that project—we try, 
as they say, “some experiments.”” We 
then record our successes or failures, and 
from day to day we modify the experi- 
ment according to the observed results. 

It is in this sense that we can speak 
of an uneasiness of spirit. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that we are trying 
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to keep our balance, because there are 
often, we must admit, two series of 
forces which, if not in absolute opposi- 
tion, are far from converging in a com- 
mon focus; it is precisely from this 
condition that the unstable equilibrium 
proceeds, that there arises this obscure 
uneasiness which is the sign of awaken- 
ing life. 

UNEASINESS OF SPIRIT CHARAC- 

TERISTIC OF TO-DAY 


Among the causes of this uneasiness 
must be listed the virile impulsiveness 
of youthful hearts, of young men 
trembling with impatience to act, or at 
least to find the lines along which their 
action must proceed ; of young men 
whose illusions, imagination, power of 
creative invention and taste for reality 
constitute the distinctive spirit so char- 
acteristic of the present generation. 
It would not be right to reproach young 
men, who show their generosity by 
thinking of the preparation for their 
future, with the fact that their outlook 
is confused. We cannot deny them 
the right to take, in a certain measure, 
the responsibility for their own forma- 
tion—even less in a time when we are 
trying to develop everywhere the sense 
of responsibility. But we may legiti- 
mately ask ourselves whether they have 
the qualifications which are necessary 
in order that they may realize their 
share of the responsibilities; and 
whether they have the experience which 
is necessary in order to determine the 
extent and nature of those responsibili- 
lies, taken in themselves. 

On the other hand, there are the 
forces of tradition, or of a pretended 
tradition, which serve as a brake on this 


juvenile exuberance. Seminary profes- 


sors, trained in a different discipline, 
find objections to letting themselves be 
dragged into a way where they per- 
ceive dangers. It is but a natural pro- 


pensity of the human mind to want to 
educate others in the manners in which 
we ourselves have been formed. We 
have difficulty in believing that meth- 
ods, which have proven themselves, 
must be seriously transformed, or even 
abandoned without hope of return. 

From this conflict between the im- 
pulsiveness of youth and the forces of 
tradition is born precisely that un- 
easiness to which we have made allu- 
sion. Moreover, it is often increased 
by the fact that the professors of the 
seminary are themselves divided. The 
youngest among them would be more 
readily attentive to the call of a new 
generation and would be more inclined 
to reply to the need for change which 
disturbs the seminarians. The oldest 
professors are, on the contrary, instinc- 
tively inclined to stiffen their attitude in 
order to safeguard the patrimony of 
past experience. 


WHAT IS A SEMINARY SUPPOSED 
TO BE? 


To resolve this issue we must exam- 
ine, first of all, a question which domi- 
nates the whole debate. What is a 
seminary supposed to be? To what 
end must it be ordained and what must 
be its nature? i 

Negatively, such a definition is easily 
given. It is neither a college nor a kind 
of academy preparing the student for a 
diploma opening the way to any one of 
the many careers among which a young 
man may choose. Nor is it a vocational 
high school giving the specialized train- 
ing for a technical profession. Neither 
is it a “Faculty” which assures before 
all else a culture of the intellectual order. 
Finally, it is not, as in Religious Orders, 
a novitiate whose réle is limited to 
spiritual formation and whose work is 
completed by a scholasticate, orientated 
especially towards theological studies. 

There is general agreement that the 
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diocesan seminary ought to give clerics 
concurrently a training the same as that 
given to Religious during the successive 
periods in the novitiate and scholasti- 
cate. But this is still only a formal 
definition which remains in the ab- 
stract, and which does not visualize 
sufficiently the precise nature of the 
formation demanded from the semi- 
nary. 

Reflecting upon this matter, it seems 
to me that the seminary—I mean that 
only which to-day can be called a 
seminary—is a school which prepares 
the priest of to-morrow. It is not 
turned to the past, but towards the 
future. Its training is not a repetition 
of what has been done, but a forecast of 
what will be done. Moreover, it em- 
braces all education. To consider the 
seminary as a segregated environment, 
having in itself its own final cause, is to 
sever it from the life for which it is 
made, namely, movement and progress. 
It ought to open upon life, to issue into 
life. It is conducted altogether differ- 
ently from a contemplative monastery, 
where one enters in order to remain, 
where one participates unto the end 
in a manner of life which will remain 
substantially the same. The seminary 
is a transition, a passage. We enter 
the seminary only in order to leave it. 
We pass through the seminary. We do 
not stop there for our whole lives. 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PRIEST OF TO-MORROW 


Since this is so, two new questions 
immediately arise. What will be the 
distinctive characteristics of the priest 
of to-morrow? How shall the priest of 
to-morrow be taught and molded? 

This question is very important, for 
there is a danger of not phrasing it 
sufficiently comprehensively. We may 
be tempted to insist exclusively upon 
the novelty of the demands made upon 
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a priest in the circumstances of modern 
society. We may be tempted to em- 
phasize only certain aspects, important 
in themselves, but not constituting the 
complete priestly life—for example, his 
role as a missionary, his part in com- 
munity life, etc. Many authors who 
have recently written on the priesthood 
restrict themselves to this point of view, 
which markedly narrows the problem 
and fails to provide a compilation of all 
the necessary qualifications. 

Before being the priest of to-morrow, 
the levite must be the priest of always. 
In other words, there are in the priest- 
hood primary elements which escape the 
accidents of the changing years, and 
secondary elements which are the duties 
of particular times and circumstances. 

But if we wish to have an adequate 
evaluation of the priesthood, we must 
first recall the essential marks of the 
priest, the virtues and dispositions 
which are demanded of him whatever 
his position and whatever the age to 
which he belongs. For this we have 
only to turn to Pope Pius XI’s Ency- 
clical on the Catholic Priesthood. 
There we shall find a comprehensive 
exposition both of sacerdotal duties 
and of the virtues which they demand. 
There we shall see that the priest, 
servant of God and “alter Christus,” 
is the minister of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, the dispenser of the divine myster- 
ies for the building up of the Mystical 
Body; that his high office is to sanctify 
souls through the Sacraments, especially 
the Sacrament of Penance; that he is 
the minister of the word and the apostle 
of truth, the man of prayer and of inter- 
cession. These exalted duties demand 
of him that he bring to their exercise 
great sanctity of soul; that he lead a 
life profoundly marked by piety, chas- 
tity, unselfishness, zeal for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls; a life 
inspired by the spirit of discipline and 
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obedience, by the holy knowledge of 
Christian doctrine and practice. This 
is the program whose cardinal impor- 
tance we must vividly impress in cleri- 
cal formation. All the rest can come as 
a natural outgrowth, upon the condition 
that the essential elements of the priest- 
hood are preserved intact. 


SECONDARY ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
PRIEST’S CHARACTER 


The priest who is vividly conscious 
of these primary duties and who pos- 
sesses these essential virtues will, upon 
finding himself in a particular environ- 
ment, develop and bring into action 
the secondary attributes of the priestly 
character. However, it is difficult to 
analyze these latter with precision. 
We are well acquainted with the con- 
ditions under which the priest must 
minister at present, but who can guar- 
antee that the future will resemble the 
present? Nevertheless, we must decide 
definitively and act effectively. This 
can be done without too many chances 
of error, if, instead of stopping at 
material details or at concrete situations, 
we try to discover the principal lines of 
thought which appear in the search for 
the ideal priest. Now, it seems that 
among priests of the younger genera- 
tions a number of fervent desires are 
increasingly common. There is fairly 
general accord on the following points. 

(1) The priest ought to have an 
apostolic spirit; for, in a de-Christian- 
ized world, there is question not merely 
of holding the faithful to the practice 
of Christianity but of winning those 
who are strangers to the Gospel or of 
reclaiming those who have become 
estranged. 

(2) The priest ought to have the 
spirit of Catholic Action; for, by reason 
of the seriousness of the present religious 
situation and of the insistent appeal of 
the Popes, the laity are called to par- 


ticipate in the apostolate of the Hier- 
archy by enrolling in Catholic Action. 
And it is the business of priests to train 
the laity for this work. 

(3) The priest ought to have a spirit 
of solidarity with his fellow-priests; 
for the problems of the apostolate have 
grown in breadth and depth until they 
possess a complexity which requires the 
pooling of individual efforts, together 
with loyal teamwork in solving prob- 
lems both personal and apostolic. 

(4) The priest ought to have the 
spirit of the Liturgy; for there is spring- 
ing up among the very laity an interest 
in the Liturgy, a hunger for liturgical 
life and worship, a longing to participate 
in the Mysteries of the Church—and 
the priest may not neglect a means of 
spiritual betterment so efficacious at the 
present hour. 

(5) Finally, the priest ought to have a 
spirit of social consciousness; not with 
the intention of interfering directly in 
political matters, but because the im- 
portance of economic and social prob- 
lems has so greatly increased in modern 
society. And with this increase there 
has arisen an obligation for the priest 
to know the Church’s doctrine on these 
subjects in order that he may apply her 
principles to their solution. 

Having made these remarks, we may 
now ask ourselves how the priest of 
to-morrow ought to be trained and pre- 
pared. 


HOW IS THE PRIEST OF TO-MORROW 
TO BE TRAINED? 


If the seminary has for its purpose the 
preparation of the priest of to-morrow, 
and if the concept of the priesthood 
involves a twofold aspect, essential and 
secondary, it follows that ecclesiastical 
education of its nature requires a two- 
fold training. Hence, to neglect one or 
other of these aspects of the priesthood, 
would be to give the candidate an in- 
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adequate preparation for his _life- 
work. 

Let us remark beforehand that essen- 
tials must be recognized as such, and 
that we must assure first place to those 
fundamental characteristics which be- 
long to the priesthood independently 
of time and circumstances. They have, 
if I may say so, a permanency and soli- 
darity of value which merit for them a 
position of preéminence in the formation 
of clerics; their importance is incon- 
testable. The secondary elements, 
which belong to the priesthood in 
the determined circumstances of to-day, 
are not of the same consequence, since, 
as we have said, they are linked to con- 
ditions of life which are difficult to fore- 
see and to requirements which change 
with the times. This remark is not 
intended to diminish their value, which 
is on the contrary greater than ever 
because of the importunate urgency of 
modern problems; its purpose is only 
to underline the fact that the importance 
of these secondary notes is relative. 

Furthermore, there is here no ques- 
tion of juxtaposing these two prepara- 
tions and of amalgamating willy-nilly 
methods which have little in common. 
The training to be given must be domi- 
nated by a single principle. We must 
integrate the secondary and the primary 
elements, and that not in a heterogene- 
ous mixture, but by a kind of fusion, 
from which will result at the time of 
graduation from the seminary a new 
being—skillfully blended of time and 
eternity adorned with the concourse of 
virtues—the priest of to-morrow. 

Up to this point we have remained in 
the domain of principles. Let us now 
try to see how this type of ecclesiastical 
education can be brought into being, or 
at least, to what directions we must 
turn in our search for a solution, in 
practice, of the problem which we have 
indicated. 
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THREE PLANES IN THE FORMATION 

OF SEMINARIANS 

Despite the risk of appearing to com- 
plicate matters, I shall venture to say 
that, in my opinion, the formation of 
seminarians must be accomplished— 
throughout the seminary course—on 
three planes. We would undoubtedly 
prefer, for the simplicity of the solution, 
that the case were otherwise, but we 
must face realities. And there are 
complexities which we cannot lessen 
without danger of suffocating precisely 
that life which we pretend to develop. 

There are thus three planes: the 
basic plane, which comprises the essen- 
tial and permanent elements of priestly 
education; the plane of adaptation, 
whose function is to adapt the basic 
formation to present-day circumstances; 
lastly, the plane of transition, which 
bridges the gap between theory and 
practice, which gives the student an 
opportunity to put abstract knowledge 
into effect and to familiarize himself 
with its application to the concrete 
problems of life, which softens the tran- 
sition from seminary life to the active 
ministry. 

All this we shall try to clarify by 
examples. But we must admit before 
proceeding that, despite their evident 
distinction in a_ theoretical analysis, 
these planes are in the concrete neither 
separate nor necessarily successive. To 
make the matter readily understandable, 
it is certain that we must distinguish 
accurately and clearly between the 
various factors we meet. However, it is 
no less certain that seminary life itself 
must be a synthesis, and that it is un- 
necessary that one be able to discern, 
in everyday details, each of the planes 
in sharp-edged outline. 

Here we shall elaborate upon that 
which we have called the essential 
element of the priesthood. Out of the 
young man who arrives from the minor 
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WHAT DO WE EXPECT FROM SEMINARIES? 





seminary or from a Catholic college or 
high school, we must make a man from 
whom we shall make a priest. 


FORMATION OF THE MAN WHO 
WILL BECOME A PRIEST 


How shall we make a man of him? 
Here is the exacting and arduous prob- 
lem of Christian humanism. And we 
are so placed that we not only are not at 
liberty to disregard this query; nay 
more, we labor under a grave obligation 
to face it boldly. In our days we more 
clearly understand that, since the priest 
is the object of an exalted consecration 
and in a true sense is someone set apart 
from the mass of mankind, he ought also 
to be the very incarnation of Christian 
excellence. Because the priest must 
walk in the world, because he must be 
the leaven of the world, because he 
must be in the world without being of 
the world, and because the world is the 
battleground of conflicting armies be- 
tween which one must constantly 
choose, it is imperative that the priest 
be a man of true virility, that be be a 
man strong enough to dominate the 
world without fear of being dominated 
by it. For him the natural virtues will 
be more than ever necessary. In fact, 
this is true not only with regard to those 
destined for the seminary; it is true for 
every Christian. It is true of all 
serious education, but in a particular 
way the question arises for the seminary 
also. 


SPECIFIC QUALITIES TO BE DE- 
VELOPED IN SEMINARIAN 


We must admit, I believe, that we 
have an improvement to make in this 
regard. We may not have insisted 
enough upon these three points: physi- 
cal education, which is necessary in 
order to discipline the body and to make 
of it an obedient and enduring instru- 
ment; the sense of responsibility, which 


enables one to take charge of the 
direction of one’s own life and prepare 
to guide also the lives of others; a 
grasp of the problems of life, which en- 
ables one to enter into the souls of 
others in order to understand their 
difficulties and problems of conscience, 
and which facilitates the proposal of 
solutions based upon objective norms. 

The failure of seminary training in 
these matters is the reason why the 
seminarian, upon his first contact with 
the world (for instance, in military serv- 
ice), is often confused, hesitant and 
awkward; it is why he either shrinks 
within his shell or, more deplorable still, 
surrenders little by little to the spirit 
of his environment; whichever course 
he takes, he loses ground spiritually and 
tends towards a weak mediocrity. 

Does this mean to say that the cul- 
ture of Christian humanism can be 
realized only outside the seminary, in 
contact with theworld? There are those 
who hold this view; who wish the 
seminarians to develop these natural 
virtues during time spent in a factory or 
in a parish and by the experiences of 
the apostolic life; who would oblige 
seminarians to take part in these activi- 
ties and ways of life. These means 
could be useful in certain circumstances; 
we shall speak of them a little later. 
However, they do not possess an auto- 
matic efficacy. They serve to test a 
person’s strength, not necessarily to 
develop it. 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCE  EXER- 
CISED BY THE SEMINARY 


But before testing one’s virtue it is 
necessary to acquire and develop it; 
this is the work proper to the seminary. 
How is this to bedone? I think that the 
life of the seminary is of itself capable of 
developing these qualities of strength, 
energy, initiative, or sense of responsi- 
bility, of gracious condescension and of 
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kindness towards people. That is, if 
this life is lived in the right spirit, if 
there is an unreserved self-surrender to 
the formative influence of the seminary 
—not a mere passive endurance of 
discipline and, as it is called, “a making 
of one’s own little life.” It must be the 
constant endeavor of seminary directors 
to stimulate not only the good will of 
the students, but their strength of will 
taken in itself. Occasions are not 
lacking, if a person knows how to seize 
the opportunity, for acquiring physical 

asceticism by prompt and early rising, 
by morning setting-up exercises, by a 
reasonable participation in sports; not 
to mention that habitual chastity which 
is the best means of self-mastery. 

The sense of responsibility can be 
awakened by enlarging the field of initi- 
ative and of liberty (within the limits 
of seminary order) according to the 
progress attained by the students in 
that trustworthiness which permits the 
professors to rely upon them. Reli- 
ability and conscientiousness ought each 
to engender the other. Authority and 
libetty ought spontaneously to sym- 
pathize each with the other. The more 
a student is persuaded that he himself is 
taking an active part in framing the 
seminary life, the more is he free in the 
true sense of the word; that is to say, 
the more is he independent of his 
passions and weaknesses, and the less 
do the authorities need to intervene in a 
constraining manner. 


CURBING THE TENDENCY TOWARDS 
INDIVIDUALISM 


Facility in understanding the needs 
of others will grow if the cleric must 
exhibit regard for the welfare of others, 
must act in concord with others, instead 
of generating within himself a narrow 
hypnotic concentration upon his per- 
sonal progress and formation. Many 
students find that the seminary does not 
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cause their souls and faculties to mature 
and blossom forth. It seems to them 
that they truly live only during the 
holidays; moreover, that at the semi- 
nary they labor under a burden which 
bows their shoulders and crushes their 
spirits. This results, on the one hand, 
from the fact that they confuse happi- 
ness of life with the ability to do as they 
please; that is, in practice, to do very 
little except what is suggested by caprice 
or by their need of spontaneous activity. 
And their attitude results, on the other 
hand, from the fact that at the seminary 
they live with too great a self-centered 
autonomy—too much on their own and 
for themselves. If they were to think 
more about the needs and interests of 
others, of their griefs, of their difficulties, 
and of their joys; if they were to confide 
to each other their desires, their aspira- 
tions and their projects for the future, 
their studies; if they were more sociable 
in their recreations and their evenings, 
they would feel their souls expanding, 
glowing, blossoming forth in a more 
joyful and radiant atmosphere, in one 
more human and more supernatural. 
Happily, seminaries have made great 
progress in this direction during the 
past few years. Individualism, the 
reflection of egoism, tends to yield 
ground to fraternal helpfulness, the 
product of charity. The groups known 
as “equipes de vie et de travail” 
(occupational groups), social evenings, 
and study circles on the Liturgy—all 
these are the result of this new spirit. 
From all that has been said it will be 
easy to conclude that Christian human- 
ism can be developed in the seminary, 
without the necessity of entirely up- 
setting the rules of our institutions 
and without recourse to those “struc- 
tural reforms” which would involve the 
danger of changing them into institu- 
tions suited to other environments and 
other circumstances, but not to ours. 
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Character Guidance in the 
Service 


By CHAPLAIN (CAPTAIN) JOHN A. CARLIN 


L.. so proud of my boy. He’s 
growing up just the way I hoped he 
would.” 

So ran the advertisement in all the 
national magazines a month ago. A 
white-haired, motherly woman was 
shown holding a framed picture of a boy 
in the uniform of the United States 
Army. 

The recruiting program for the Army 
and the Air Force is aimed many ways. 
[t appeals directly to the boy by prom- 
ising travel, education, good pay, oppor- 
tunity for advancement. It appeals 
to the parents with the idea of “send us 
your boy and we'll send back a man.” 
The results have been gratifying with 
so many voluntary enlistments that the 
peacetime draft has been shelved for the 
moment. It has been estimated that at 
the presert time somewhat over sixty 
per cent of the men in the Army and 
in the Air Force are under twenty-one 
years of age. Most of them come in 
directly upon reaching their eighteenth 
birthday; some are signed for by their 
parents and come in at seventeen; a few 
lie their way in at sixteen. It is now a 
youngster’s Army and Air Force. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
SOLDIER AND AIRMAN OF 1949 


The average young man in uniform 
was born somewhere in the early thir- 
ties. He is a depression baby. In 
many cases he was unwanted at that 
particular time when family heads were 
unemployed and relief checks formed the 


total income of the family group. He 
grew up in the atmosphere of the depres- 
sion, and Pearl Harbor found him a 
growing boy, just on the edge of his 
teens. 

For a boy of ten or eleven, it was an 
extraordinarily interesting period. Uni- 
forms were everywhere, the radio 
screamed war news, and the motion 
pictures glorified the men at the front. 
Too young for service himself, he moved 
into the war years until he found himself 
in his middle teens as the possessor of 
the street corners and the pool rooms 
and places that were closed to him before 
because of his age, but which were now 
his since his older brothers and friends 
were off at war. It was a period of easy 
high wages for a young man. It was 
a period when school work seemed drab 
and the teacher’s authority seemed op- 
pressive. He quit school and went to 
work. 

The war ended and the older boys 
came back. Work dropped off, and 
there was little appeal in returning to 
the classroom. The posters looked 
attractive, the opportunities for adven- 
ture were his for the asking, and our 
young man joined up himself. 

Now we have him in the service. He 
is in good health and is capable of 
becoming a good soldier or airman if the 
proper appeals are made to his ratlfer 
restless nature. His education is not 
good—he averages about nine years of 
formal schooling; but he has the native 
American bent towards the mechanical 
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that can be directed into proper chan- 
nels. Whatever his shortcomings, he is 
the soldier and airman of 1949, 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE OF MEN 
IN THE SERVICE 


When a man enters the service, he is 
asked all sorts of questions concerning 
his education, hobbies, health and 
ambitions. He is not directly asked 
what his religion is, but he is asked to 
name his religious preference. Accu- 
rate figures are not available for this 
statistic, but it roughly runs like this: 
Protestant, 75%; Catholic, 20%; Jew- 
ish and others, 1%; no denominational 
preference, 4%. It must be kept in 
mind that these figures indicate not 
actual church membership, but pref- 
erences. 

Chaplains have all had this experi- 
ence. A serviceman is asked his reli- 
gion. 

“Protestant,” he will answer. 

“What particular denomination?” 

“Oh, no particular kind, just Prot- 
estant.”’ 

“Ever go to church?” 

“No. Used to go when I was a kid— 
to Sunday School, you know—but I 
haven’t been lately.” 

The same is true of many who are 
listed as Catholics. It seems that all 
men of Irish, Italian, French, Spanish 
or Polish extraction are automatically 
Catholics. That many of them have 
never even made their First Com- 
munion, and may not recall ever having 
attended Mass, seems to be beside the 
point. They consider themselves Cath- 
olics, and they would put up quite an 
argument if someone were to doubt 
their orthodoxy. 

The great majority of the listed 
Catholics have had Catholic training, 
but both in the camps at home and over- 
seas only a fraction of them are practis- 
ing their religion. The writer’s base 
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located in the Far East may be used as 
an example. On a base of about 7000 
men, a conservative estimate would 
place 20% of them in the category of 
Catholic (in the latest survey, taken in 
the Fall of 1948, some 22% were listed 
as Catholics). That would put the 
men in uniform known as Catholics 
at about 1400. Add to that number 
another one hundred dependents (wives 
and children) and civil service workers 
for an approximate total of 1500. Yet, 
the average Sunday attendance at 
Mass has been 350! There are five 
Masses in five different chapels scattered 
over our area, and all are at convenient 
times, ranging from 9 o’clock to noon. 
The high point of the year was reached 
on Easter Sunday (“That’s the day 
that everyone goes!”), when we had a 
grand total of 609. Low Sunday showed 
a drop to 403, and the Second Sunday 
after Easter brought out 335. 


MORAL BACKGROUND OF MEN IN 
THE SERVICE 


It may be set down as a general 
statement that the young serviceman 
of 1949 has little moral background. 
Even those who conscientiously prac- 
tised religion at home seem to drop the 
whole thing in the service, particularly 
after basic training is over and they be- 
come full-fledged “soldiers.” No more 
than ten per cent of them attend church 
in the service, Protestants and Catholics 
combined; ninety per cent worship 
God in no visible manner. Into this 
society of young, irreligious servicemen, 
the Army and the Air Force is intro- 
ducing the Character Guidance Pro- 
gram. 

Wiser minds in Washington viewing 
the high delinquency rate in the service 
(crime, VD, accidents) have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is about time 
something was done about it. In the 
Fall of 1948 the new directives were 
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issued concerning Character Guidance. 
If the ads showing the mother with the 
picture of her son and saying, “I’m 
so proud of my boy!” are to be honest, 
then it is up to the services to see that 
her boy is returned as a man, a healthy, 
moral man. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S ROLE IN 
CHARACTER GUIDANCE 


The chaplain comes into his own in 
this program. No longer is he the man 
who is called upon every six months 
“to give the men hell about VD.” 
Every priest who has served in the 
armed forces will remember the old 
VD program that started with a sexy 
picture showing the dangers of disease, 
followed by a doctor who demonstrated 
the use of prophylactics; then in the 
last ten minutes, after the men had been 
thoroughly aroused, the chaplain was 
expected to explain why they should 
behave for moral reasons. In the new 
program, he is the key man because 
of his experience, his education, his 
official position as adviser to the Com- 
manding Officer on matters of morals 
and morale. 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
has published a series of lecture guides 
for each chaplain. They cover the 
duties and rights of citizens, the moral 
obligations of the serviceman—to God, 
to himself, to his neighbor, to his family, 
to his country. As Father James O’- 
Neill of the Chief’s Office says: “Each 
one of these lectures is specifically de- 
signed to prevent sin.” The Citizen- 
ship and Morality lectures under the 
Character Guidance Program become 
an integral part of the weekly training 
program. In many cases, servicemen 
are actually learning about morality 
for the first time in their lives. 

The task of improving the moral tone 
of the services is monumental. The 
Army and the Air Force will attempt to 


inculcate principles of moral conduct in 
men who will often come to the armed 
forces with a background all but devoid 
of such training at home or in their 
schools. In an age where material 
values alone are considered worthwhile, 
the services must attempt to first pre- 
sent spiritual values and then have them 
accepted. 

The old philosophical adage, “‘nemo 
dat quod non habet,” is clearly in 
evidence here. If the program is to 
succeed at all, it must begin at the top 


“and not on the bottom. It must begin 


with the generals, and then come down 
through the staffs and the commanding 
officers of units and into the ranks of the 
first three-graders. If the officers and 
non-coms are unaware of moral prin- 
ciples and their importance, then it will 
be impossible for them to pass such prin- 
ciples on to their men. But the plain 
fact of the matter is that officers and 
enlisted men alike are products of a 
pagan age, an age that has rejected 
religion as unworthy of consideration, 
as something that cramps their lives 
and limits their pleasures. 


AT LAST COMMANDERS REALIZE 
SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 


Good commanders are aware of this 
failing, and they order both officers and 
enlisted men to attend the Character 
Guidance lectures. Many a cynical 
officer who comes under duress and is 
prepared to scoff, remains, if not to 
pray, at least to reconsider his position; 
for many an officer too is hearing moral- 
ity presented for the first time. 

For the first time in the history of our 
armed forces, a move is being made in 
the right direction in regard to character 
training. The old approach, to begin 
with the evil and then by punishment 
and dire lectures try to wipe that evil 
out, is obsolete. Here we have the 
positive approach. Here we have a 
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program that begins with instruction in 
morality and responsibility, and at- 
tempts to head off delinquencies by 
appealing to the better side of man’s 
human nature. Virtue is given itsproper 
place; continence is stressed as being pre- 
ferred to promiscuity, honesty tocrooked 
dealing, sobriety to drunkenness. Since 
morality cannot thrive apart from relig- 
ion, as religion cannot exist apart from 
God, we are starting almost from scratch 
in this program. It is a challenge to 
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every officer and enlisted man in the 
service. 

Give it a year; give it five years. As 
priests and as citizens, take an interest 
in this movement. These youngsters 
are your future parishioners. These 
youngsters are the future fathers of 
America. If we let them down, if we 
send them home with the loss of a 
moral sense, then we send home enemies 
to their families, to their communities 
and to their country. 














Large or Small Parishes— 


Which? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


el a priest sent me his 
views on the need in urban or urbanized 
areas of one large parish instead of two 
or three small parishes. The observa- 
tions he makes are based on an experi- 
ence of some twenty-five years in the 
priesthood: five of these as an assistant 
in a fairly large city parish, ten in 
several small parishes as pastor—one 
rural, one in a small town, and the 
third a language parish. The ten other 
years of his priesthood have been spent 
in his present parish which he himself 
started. So, his experience is varied, 
although I would surmise that the parish 
he is now in has a moderate population, 
for the parochial school numbers fewer 
than 300 children with a_ half-dozen 
teaching Sisters. The facts that he 
jots down in his memorandum are an 
indication that this pastor is parochially 
alert, and that the things he advocates 
have been suggested by the growing and 
unsolved problems he has observed. 
In his first parish, an open country 
parish evidently, he fixed his week-day 
Mass for the accommodation of his 
parishioners. In the winter he said 
it at the locally convenient hour of 
eight; in spring and summer he had it 
at dawn (in rural China goodly crowds 
turn out at dawn, before dawn even, for 
Mass and Communion so that they can 
get into the fields at break of day); 
in the latter seasons the people responded 
as well as in the former season. In 
his present parish with only one assist- 
ant, he has during Lent a 9:30 Mass on 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
for the accommodation of the mothers. 
In the kind of parish he visualizes in 
cities with four assistants, he advocates 
weekday Masses at 9:00 and 10:00 
o'clock all year round to provide Mass 
and Communion facilities for the moth- 
ers, for the aged and ailing, and for 
various other categories aggregating a 
fair number of persons not otherwise 
provided for by the early Masses. He 
would have the scheduled Masses, 
especially those at 9:00 and 10:00, 
take care of the wedding and the 


’ funeral Masses. 


HORSE-AND-BUGGY PARISHES 
GONE OR GOING 


Rapid transportation is beginning 
to make large rural parishes feasible. 
Recently the successful pastor of a 
rural parish in Iowa told of young folks 
willing to go fifty to a hundred miles by 
auto for amusements, if these couldn’t 
be had at home; and this pastor at 
Westphalia in the Diocese of Des 
Moines has demonstrated how the 
incidentals of parish life (such as the 
social center, gymnasium. and outside 
sport fields) have kept the entire 
families together at recreation and 
have kept them away from speakeasies, 
etc., within the parish boundaries. 
With the prediction of cities becoming 
decentralized and with large cities 
already spread out for miles in sprawling 
suburbs, the era of the large parish 
seems to be here already as far as 
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suburbs go (even non-continuous sub- 
urbs). But let us see how this pastor 
indulges by way of relaxation from 
never-ended tasks in fictitious day- 
dreams of what the small parish was 
thirty or forty years ago in the town or 
in the open countryside. He pictures 
to himself Sunday mornings in the 
winter months when the faithful began 
their trek to the church somewhat early, 
so that they might get rid of the body 
chill by hovering around the pot-bellied 
stove in the vestibule, and going thence 
with their mufflers still high about their 
heads and their great coats buttoned 
up to the uncomfortable family pew. 
Then our pastor recalls how that 
primitive mode of church heating was 
replaced by the furnace, and then came 
the “steam plant” for the school. 
Soon electric lights were “installed” in 
the church rectory and school, and then 
along came plumbing for the school and 
the auto for the pastor. The Sunday 
afternoon catechism and Vespers gave 
way to frequent novena services, and 
the playground became an organized 
arena. And before long everyone in 
the parish seemed to be in some kind 
of organization, mostly of a non-reli- 
gious nature, yet unobjectionable. 
Machine production both in city and 
country began to spread out neighbor- 
hoods so that the pastor is now wonder- 
ing whether this parish of his should 
remain one or be broken up into three 
parishes. 

He realizes that his parish is growing 
so rapidly that he can no longer have a 
personal and an intimate knowledge of 
all its parts, and that he cannot know 
his parishioners young and old by face 
and name, with something of the inti- 
macy of the old-time spiritual father in 
reference to his children. Even the 
school children seem to him somewhat 
removed; and as for the personal con- 
tacts through the weekly catechism 
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class in the various rooms of the school, 
their notations have dropped out of his 
appointment book. He realizes that 
the growth demands more organizations 
and more meetings; yet, he feels that 
he cannot personally fit these changes 
to his people. He is saddened by the 
thought that he hasn’t the strength 
nor the time for the multiple tasks of 
zeal demanded. ‘The same busy pastor 
envies the priest who is without the care 
and the responsibility of a_ clerical 
family, but he forgets that the clerical 
family has its compensations; for in 
such a large parish these tantalizing 
fringes can be more easily got rid of: 
those who seldom go to Confession and 
Communion, alleging that “the pastor 
is a hypocrite’; those who “just don’t 
listen to a sermon because the pastor 
is so boring and lacks personality as well 
as oratorical ability’; those who are 
“out of the Church” but are “afraid 
to go to him now.” The large parish 
can more easily solve the problems just 
mentioned; but there are still other 
problems in these days, becoming ever 
more acute, that only the large parish 
can solve with the degree of success 
demanded by the Church of God. Let 
us review some of those of which our 
pastor gives samples. 


MULTIPLE ACTIVITIES DEMANDED 
BY MODERN PARISH 


To-day construction and materials 
for parish buildings are costly, and the 
parish plant is large compared with 
what it could have been a generation or 
twoago. Thena few tons of fuel heated 
the parish building; to-day huge boilers 
and ventilating systems require carloads 
of fuel. No longer can janitor services 
be obtained from “an elderly or retiring 
bachelor or widower,” for now the serv- 
ices of a trained engineer plus a me- 
chanic are required. No longer can the 
“good old soul in the parish,” whether 
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maiden or widow, be found to do service 
both as housekeeper and cook. These 
two titles must be found in separate 
persons, who insist on evenings off from 
work in and about the rectory. And 
this enumeration is far from completing 
the personnel demanded by modern 
parish administration. The small par- 
ish demands essentially the same equip- 
ment; and it is relatively dearer than 
in the large parish. The non-material 
phase of the parish, however, absolutely 
demands multiple priestly action. 
Fallen-aways are relatively numerous 
in any parish, and in city parishes these, 
like the rest of the parishioners, are 
constantly coming and going; indeed, 
the entire population can all but com- 
pletely change in a decade. So, even 
with a small parish the one priest or 
two priests at most cannot give these 
fallen-away persons individual atten- 
tion, and can hardly arrange for lay 
missionaries to reach them continuously. 
When these same lay missionaries get 
to the point of softening the hard cases 
to the extent that a priest can visit them 
with success, the same priest has all his 
time taken up with the spiritual care 
of those coming to church and with the 
supervising of the incidental temporal 
activities of the parish. While he 
could multiply himself by lay assistants 
(that is, lay apostles), yet he is so 
preoccupied with his personal ministra- 
tions that he has no time to plan the 
work of the parish as a pastor might do 
with three or four assistants to whom 
he could delegate the routine work, 
and occupy himself with supervising the 
assistants and doing things that belong 
to purely executive endeavor. The 
result is that the jack-of-all-trades 
pastor never sees the problems of the 
parish that are unsolved, but he keeps 
plugging away at the necessary minister- 
ing to those who come to church of their 
own initiative. He is hardly aware of 


those that are slipping away, especially 
children in public schools, both of the 
grade and high school levels. 


ORGANIZED PASTORAL EFFORT 
WILL ELIMINATE LEAKAGE 


Reading the story of Fatima, we won- 
der how Communism could have taken 
over in 1917 in a nation of such Catholic 
antecedents as Portugal; yet, when we 
hear a priest who had lived in Portugal 
before the apparitions in 1917 and is 
since then quoted as saying (and quoted 
at first hand) that not more than two 
per cent of the people of Portugal went 
to church before 1917, although now, 
thanks to Our Lady of Fatima, some- 
thing like fifty per cent are going to 
church—when we hear this, we wonder 
no longer. But without high pastoral 
zeal, even a large portion of the flock 
now going to church will gradually 
fall away—a thing that has happened 
and will happen in every parish until 
each problem is worked on to the best 
of priestly ability complemented by the 
lay apostolate all the way up to at least 
a fivefold lay activity. So, even a 
pastor with one assistant may overlook 
altogether, by being immersed in more 
or less emergency work, the things 
waiting and crying out to be done. So, 
our pastor thinks that the fallen-away 
problem can and will be solved to a 
great extent in the relatively large par- 
ish, whereas in a small parish it is 
not even realized practically—like the 
conversion of Protestants in Dublin 
in the old days where the proverb was: 
“You can’t convert an Irish Protestant,” 
for no one had ever tried to. Some 
thirteen years ago an organized effort 
was made by a band of lay apostles who 
came into existence only fifteen years 
before that by holding days of recollec- 
tion for non-Catholics at Blackrock 
College. Ten per cent of those who have 
made such retreats are now Catholics. 
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The pastor of a small parish without 
time for executive planning is like a 
now deceased churchman, who was told 
by one of his priest-friends that he was 
consuming his energy in tasks that 
he could and should be delegating. 
This priest-friend said to the zealous 
churchman: “If you were the president 
of a railroad company, you’d be out 
laying ties.” The churchman admitted 
the accusation and alleged as an excuse 
that such was his disposition. 


NEW TRENDS IN CONVERT- 
MAKING 


Priests are beginning to report that 
they have noticed something new in the 
way of convert-receiving. People are 
already coming in small numbers to 
ring the rectory bell, and ask if they 
can become Catholics. We realize how 
hard it is for the ordinary non-Catholic 
to come to see the priest if he has not 
been brought there by someone else, 
or unless the priest has had contacts 
with him and invited him to come. A 
year ago last summer in St. Louis a 
woman called at the cathedral rectory 
and explained to the priest whom she 
met that two years before she had taken 
a course of instructions by correspond- 
ence, and that since then she had been 
going to Mass every Sunday. And she 
added: “But, believe it or not, it has 
taken me two years to overcome my 
fears and to come and ask you to receive 
me into the Church.” So, we see that, 
if converts are going to be made in 
numbers, they must be sought out; 
we must go into the highways and by- 
ways, figuratively speaking, and compel 
them to come in. This is going to take 
organized effort; and the parish will 
have to be divided up as our priest 
suggests, with each one of the three 
or four assistants having a section that 
he takes pastoral charge of. And here, 
unless he has lay apostles helping him, 
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he won’t do the work much more than 
in a superficial way. Lay helpers can 
take an annual census every year; 
and block workers can keep it up to 
date every month. And then the priest 
visits those Catholic families that need 
his ministrations most, and to some ex- 
tent the non-Catholic families; but he 
reaches these latter through inquiry 
classes, to which lay apostles invite 
those whom they have met in census 
work, or whom they know as neighbors. 
Inquiry classes, though, are just getting 
under way in different parts of the 
country, in so far as parishes generally 
are concerned. Of course, for several 
decades there has been a rare parish 
with a convert class once or twice a 
year. But even now inquiry classes are 
not looked upon as a part of the general 
and vital activities of parish life. We 
are behind Australia in this; and the 
story of convert-making there is a 
recent one, and has a connection with 
the incident we spoke of as occurring 
in Dublin thirteen years ago. 


AUSTRALIAN HIERARCHY MAKES 
HISTORIC CHANGE 


Legionaries of Mary had demonstrated 
in Dublin that a systematic effort to 
contact non-Catholics can be made, 
and made with ever-growing success. 
And the Legion of Mary, by reason of the 
many priests in Australia of Irish 
rearing and education, had spread in 
Australia more rapidly than in other 
parts of the English-speaking world. 
But it was only a few years ago that the 
convert movement was linked up in 
Australia with Legion of Mary work. 
A young priest in Melbourne had tried 
out the preparatory day of recollection 
as a means of inducting a group of non- 
Catholics into what might be called a 
Catholic atmosphere. This same priest 
then used the Legionaries as co-instruc- 
tors and patrons in the inquiry classes 
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that he started. These inquiry classes 
are held once a week over a period of 
twenty-six weeks; and the Legionaries, 
two by two, visit individual non-Catho- 
lics in a parish where the inquiry 
classes are held, going first to non- 
Catholics married to Catholics as the 
more likely prospects. At the second 
meeting of the inquiry class each non- 
Catholic is assigned to a Legionary of 
his or her sex, and the two sit at an 
individual table in the hall where the 
class is under way. There may be as 
many as sixty or eighty such tables. 
During the first half-hour of the in- 
quiry period, the Legionary takes his or 
her client over the matter that the priest 
is going to talk about and to invite 
questions on. During this half-hour 
the priest moves from table to table to 
answer any difficulty that may be asked 
and incidentally to meet each of the non- 
Catholics. And when this is done for 
twenty-five weeks, the priest gets to 
know each non-Catholic by face and 
name. This half-hour over, all move 
up towards the front of the hall and 
listen to the priest during an hour 
explaining a given phase of Catholic 
doctrine and then responding to queries 
that he may suggest or invite. In 
addition, the Legionary takes his or her 
client to church services including 
Benediction, Vespers or novenas, as well 
as Mass, and teaches the client Catholic 
etiquette generally. In this way the 
outright converts—and they run as 
high as fifty per cent—know quite inti- 
mately one lay person who demonstrates 
by his or her life what a good Catholic 
is, and to whom recourse can be had in 
case of difficulties of any kind. This one 
priest was so successful that the plan 
began to spread; and a year ago this 
spring the Hierarchy of Australia and 
New Zealand went on record as saying 
that inquiry classes must become a part 
of the activities of every parish; that 


they must have something of the same 
status in a parish as parochial schools 
have. Two generations ago the Bish- 
ops of that Continent began insisting 
on every parish having its own paro- 
chial school; now ninety percent of all 
the grade-school children in Australia 
are in parochial schools—as compared 
with something like fifty per cent in the 
United States, and this after a hundred 
years. The Hierarchy of Australia, 
when it ordered these inquiry classes 
last Spring, also mandated the Legion 
of Mary for the contact work and for 
part of the instruction work. Only 
recently I heard that the convert work 
in Sydney is just starting, and that the 
Legionaries there are making whole- 
sale contacts with non-Catholics and 
giving to these non-Catholics a pamphlet 
on Our Lady of Fatima with the remark 
that only she can bring peace and order 
to a troubled world by bringing it to 
her Divine Son, Christ the King. 


MORE SPIRITUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN LARGE PARISHES 


Our pastor asserts that nothing can 
be more condemnatory of prevailing 
methods in parish administration than 
to say that people will not travel rela- 
tively as far to church and to parish 
activities as they will to work. Yet, in 
any city a trip of ten miles to work is 
not uncommon. Even the motto of 
manufacturing firms is: ‘Make Work- 
ing Conditions Attractive and People 
Will Be on Hand.” The spiritual can 
be made more attractive than the tem- 
poral ever canbe. Neighborhoods have 
almost disappeared, and apartment 
dwellers are something like hotel guests 
—passing strangers. Our pastor says 
the nightmare of a large parochial plant 
rests with its administration; and this 
is because we have been following out- 
moded methods in parish administra- 
tion, instead of finding new applications 
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of the principles that always have and 
always will underlie the running of a 
parish. To say that an assistant is 
either clever and congenial or he is a 
liability, is admitting an unsolved and 
yet solvable problem. In most cases 
the pastor has failed to recognize the 
suggestion of the Code (Canon 476, §2) 
that the Ordinary appoint assistants to 
districts in the parish. This plan would 
bring about full parish activities in 
each district. The respective assistant 
would be responsible for a house-to- 
house census, in content spiritual no 
less than numerical. Membership in 
confraternities, as well as attendance at 
the parochial school, would be added 
responsibilities. He would be charged 
with the bringing back of lax and fallen- 
away Catholics as well as the bringing 
in of non-Catholics. Problems of trans- 
portation, instruction and church activ- 
ities generally would come under his 
immediate care. 

Here our pastor makes the observa- 
tion that there is need of a great deal of 
supplementary Catholic instruction; 
for the Sunday Mass time is short, and 
the congregation is highly diversified, 
hence hardly more than the funda- 
mentals in their many phases can be 
dealt with by the Sunday sermon. 
But church societies proper have their 
periodical meetings, and here is a chance 
for specialized instruction; and these 
confraternities can include a good part 
of the youth and the grown people of the 
parish. So, their meetings can be used 
to instruct and inspire in things Catho- 
lic; and occasionally a book review by 
one of the assistants or by an outsider 
can be an occasion of non-members being 
invited along with non-Catholics to a 
meeting where a subject with at least 
Catholic implications will be discussed 
and questions upon it answered. Then 
the weekly Sunday School class has gone 
out of existence for public school chil- 
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dren; and the released time program is 
not reaching all of the Catholic children 
outside of parochial schools, even where 
it is still being used. And in few places 
are our youth of high school age outside 
of Catholic schools being reached at all 
through a spirtual formation correspond- 
ing to their adolescent years. So 
here is a feasible way through district 
organization to get in touch with all the 
Catholic youth of the neighborhood 
during their adolescent years. In one 
of our big cities several years ago, with 
something like 24,000 plus Catholic 
pupils in Catholic high schools, a 
private census in the public high schools 
by Catholic teachers and Catholic 
Actionists disclosed that there were 
over 67,000 Catholic youth in those 
same schools; and out of these fewer 
than 1,000 were even claimed as under any 
kind of Catholic formation in keeping 
with adolescent years. 

At the same time our pastor feels 
that these district confraternity meet- 
ings can be the occasion of organized 
recreational or other temporal activities 
under parental direction and sometimes 
parental supervision. He thinks that 
Catholic courtships would naturally 
grow up in these neighborhood groups 
of Catholics. Therefore, the disappear- 
ing or the disappeared neighborhood 
would be replaced by some four or five 
Catholic ceniers that would be more 
than the old-fashioned neighborhoods 
ever were. 


A COURSE IN SACERDOTAL 
GRADUATE WORK 


Our pastor doesn’t call this general 
district activity a course in sacerdotal 
graduate work; but that is what it 
would turn out to be, since our pastor 
counts on a large parish having at least 
four assistants. And these are some of 
the advantages that he feels sure will 
result. Each assistant thus trained 
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would have universal experience in the 
sacred ministry. He would stay in the 
one district a year and then go on to the 
next district. At the end of the fourth 
year he would move into another parish 
and start a second term of district work 
in four distinct districts year by year. 
In this way he would have experience 
in every part of two large parishes; and, 
if by that time he should be moved to a 
small parish with himself alone or with 
one assistant at most, he would have 
an experience that very few priests now 
have at the moment that they become 
pastors. And in a diocese where there 
are few small parishes, the same priest 
would be gaining intensified parochial 
experience over another four, eight or 
twelve years. And some of these priests 
after eight years of experience might well 
be returned to school for graduate work 
in one or other phase of knowledge per- 
taining directly or indirectly to priestly 
work, 


THE PASTOR’S ROLE IN THE NEW 
REGIME 


Here many a reader is going to ask: 
“‘What will become of the pastor himself 
under such a regime? Will he not 
become a parochus sine cura? Will he 
not have a sinecure in the idiomatic 
meaning of that term?”’ No; not any 
more than the Pope of Rome has a 
sinecure because he is without episcopal 
administrations in the ordinary sense 
ofthat word. Yet, the Pope is episcopal 
in an eminent rather than in a formal 
sense; so, the pastor visualized by our 
priest would be a pastor in an eminent 
sense in place of a crippled or defective 
formal sense. Parish life has grown 
so complicated that a few workmen 
sacerdotal with one in a limited super- 
visory capacity are insufficient for the 
tasks ahead; because complication de- 
mands organization, and organization 
means strictly managerial effort as a 
necessity for efficiency. 


This complication in parish life has 
been growing for several decades with 
the result that the leakage grows apace. 
When the population of the country was 
around 130,000,000, one of our experts 
in population trends declared that some 
60,000,000 of these were descendants 
of the old Yankee stock—the stock that 
numbered some 3,000,000 at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. So, 
in less than one hundred and fifty years 
that old colonial stock multiplied 
twenty-fold. But what has become of 
the more than 10,000,000 Catholics who 
came to our shores within the first 
hundred years? All we have to do is to 
look around in any large urban parish 
of the country (our Catholic population 
is mostly in large cities), and see that 
something like a third of the baptized 
Catholics don’t go to church at all. 
And then what has become of the fifty 
per cent of our children for at least 
the last fifty years who were not in 
parochial schools, and most of whom had 
a religious formation too meager to hand 
down the faith except when married 
to well-formed Catholics? In countless 
cases, though, these unformed Catholics 
of public school rearing married non- 
Catholics, and the faith did not reach 
the second generation. Here is one of 
the biggest missionary opportunities 
ever furnished to some thirty thousand 
priests engaged in parish work, to save 
to the Church here in the United States 
all the children within their parish 
limits. The task is not nearly as hard 
as priests are doing every day in the far- 
flung mission territory of the Church. 
If we used intelligent zeal in the same 
degree that Communists are using 
malign zeal, there is hardly a parish in 
the country where the losses to the faith 
through leakage would not be. infini- 
tesimal. This is a work of justice; and 
its courageous attack would bring the 
development in zeal and divine strategy 
sufficient to make America Catholic in a 
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generation, a thing that the young 
priests of Australia and New Zealand are 
looking forward to doing by their 
inquiry classes so auspiciously and 
enthusiastically begun in that great 
down-under Continent. 

Our pastor has put forth a most 
constructive idea; he seems to have 
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pointed out a district organizational 
plan that will make it possible to round 
up the lost sheep and to bring into the 
fold the Saviour’s other sheep, an 
achievement that can and will produce 
a vast number of laureates in grace 
among the parochial clergy of this fair 
land so rich in spiritual opportunities! 
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Sermons That Stick 


By DAGMAR RENSHAW LEBRETON 


in AVERAGE adult regular 
churchgoer when he reaches the half- 
century. mark must have to his credit 
well over 2000 sermons which he has 
listened to, or at least been exposed to, 
but which he certainly does not remem- 
ber completely either in number or in 
detail. 

I was interested recently in a sort of 
stock-taking of my fifty-odd years, and 
among the items which presented them- 
selves to my notice were the sermons 
I had heard in my lifetime, or rather the 
sermons I had heard that had stuck. I 
can truthfully say that, out of the possi- 
ble 2000, there are no more than six or 
seven that I can recall with any degree 
of vividness or completeness. These 
are well spaced in time. I should like 
to add to the list of remembered ser- 
mons a discourse which was not a sermon 
simply, because it was not uttered from 
a pulpit, but which remains a sermon 
because it was a religious subject reli- 
giously presented. This was an address 
on the Philosophy of Charity, delivered 
years ago at a Conference of Catholic 
Charities by the present Msgr. Fulton 
Sheen. It was a pronouncement not 
easily forgotten, and shines uneclipsed 
even by the brilliant platform lectures 
which Msgr. Sheen in his purple delivers 
to-day. 


CHANGING FASHIONS IN SERMON- 
MAKING 


I have lived long enough to have wit- 
nessed changing fashions in sermons 
and sermon-making. I say this with 
no irreverence but rather in admiration 


of the manner in which the speakers in 
the Church adapt themselves to the way 
of thinking and manner of expression 
of their congregation. I lived through 
the time when the Catholic Church in 
America was still considered a mission 
Church, when the priests who ministered 
to us were practically all foreign-born, 
mostly French in the particular neigh- 
borhood of the city where I lived. Dur- 
ing that period the type of sermon was 
the familiar homily. It was based 
mostly upon the belief that God was 
very good, that He looked after His own; 
that people, as a whole, were not very 
bad, and that an indulgent smile and 
an encouraging and figurative pat on the 
back were sufficient incentives to cause 
men and women to pursue the path of 
virtue. Then there followed with us a 
period vaguely reminiscent of seven- 
teenth-century France, and we had our 
Bourdaloues and Bossuets in eloquent 
and learned Dominicans who preached 
their famous carémes in our cathedral 
church, crowded to capacity. They 
preached great soaring sermons, not 
one of which I can now call to mind, yet 
what was left of them was a feeling of 
warmth, of expansion, of all-inclusive- 
ness which gave us, somehow, the under- 
standing of the vastness of the Universal 
Church. 

I can still see those Dominicans in 
their white robes, so genial, so easy in 
their evidently superior learning. I 
recall that one was called Father Knapp. 
For personalities, if not sermons, do 
stand out. Priceless, for instance, is 
the memory of the golden-tongued 
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Irish priest who was pastor of my parish 
church after I left the cathedral. ‘‘Gold- 
en-tongued” he was indeed, with his 
rich and rolling Irish language, with the 
beaten measure of his periods, with the 
pictures he drew of the cool lakes of 
Erin, and the staunch, vigorous, salty 
Irish. I could imagine, when I listened 
to him enthralled, the early days of the 
great Irish preachers whose fiery elo- 
quence withered the heavily burdened 
branches of symbolic druidic oaks. 


SERMONS HEARD IN THE 
LONG AGO 


Going back into the past, there is the 
childhood recollection of one of the most 
distinguished of our native priests. He 
who gathered on Saturday afternoon all 
the children in our section of the city 
in the entrancing catechism classes he 
held. I rejoice to-day at the improved 
method of teaching catechism which the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
recommends, but I do so reminiscently, 
for that was the method by which we 
were taught and which we loved so in 
Father Henrionnet’s classes forty-odd 
yearsago. He brought logic and clarity 
and, what was inestimable, joy to the 
religious minds of seven-year-olds and 
up, and we attended his classes not 
because “five attendance slips’ or 
“answer slips’ gave us a holy picture— 
and “five pictures a book,” and “five 
books a medal’’—but because we wanted 
to hear his bright and cheerful voice, to 
see his quick and ready smile, to enjoy 
his laugh at our own and his own holy 
foolishness; we wished to seize in his 
vivid and familiar illustrations the 
great truths of religion, the existence of 
God, the Trinity, the Incarnation. 
All of us who attended his classes know 
that he is to-day one of God’s uncanon- 
ized saints. Stricken with an incurable 
disease—cancer of the throat, I think 
it was—he died young; yet, as a saint, 
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he looked joyfully towards his death. 


INAUGURATION OF “MISSION” 
MOVEMENT IN LENTEN EXERCISES 


The end of our great French period in 
New Orleans came with the inauguration 
of the “mission” movement in the 
Lenten exercises. I wonder whether 
this was a concession to the revival 
movement fostered by certain of our 
separated brethren in America. It is a 
fact, notwithstanding, that in its appli- 
cation in our native city the whole tone 
of our Lenten exercises changed. There 
is the amusing and authentic story of 
a delegation of the cathedral congrega- 
tion who protested against the tone 
which the missionary used in speaking 
to us. Arriving a little before Ash 
Wednesday, the missionary had wit- 
nessed our MardiGras. He dared to tell 
us we were not good; as a matter of 
fact, he compared our fair city not to 
Sodom or Gomorrha, but to Sodom and 
Gomorrha. He was a French-Canadian 
priest. Now, the good French priests 
we had known had never spoken to us 
in so harsh a manner ; hence, it did 
not seem to be the thing for the mis- 
sionary to do, nor for ustoaccept. The 
delegation—self-appointed of course, 
but in whose opinions all concurred— 
lodged a formal protest. The pastor 
sympathetically heard the complaint 
and communicated it to the missionary. 

Triumphant and expectant, we at- 
tended the following sermon. I shall 
long remember the consternation which 
overcame us when the missionary un- 
daunted, having mounted the pulpit, 
declared in faultless French, and in 
unmistakable terms, that he proposed 
to continue as he had begun, for he was 
not addressing his remarks to précieuses 
ridicules. We knew then that we were 
beaten, and that our seventeenth- 
century era had passed away forever. 

It has been more or less the mission 
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type of Lent ever since, interrupted 
here and there with another type of 
sermon—the quiet, uneloquent, dis- 
passionate lecture on some timely sub- 
ject of social interest or some religious 
subject treated in the unadorned, scien- 
tific manner. 


LISTING SOME NEVER-FORGOTTEN 
SERMONS 


Which is the best type, I wonder— 
homily, oration, lecture? I do not pre- 
tend to say, for the sermons I remember 
exemplify all of these. Sometimes I 
find myself yearning for the splendidly 
eloquent sermons of long ago. There 
was the one on Hope, for instance, in a 
series on the theological virtues, which 
Father de la Moriniére, S.J., ended in a 
flourish with one of his brilliant meta- 
phors: “Friends, would you know what 
Christian Catholic hope is? It is the 
smile of God on suffering humanity.” 
Then I yearn to hear once more that 
sermon by an Oblate, a famous mission- 
ary in the Far North, Father Duchaus- 
sois, who spoke on the resurrection of 
the body. Too much had been said on 
the glorification of the soul, he objected, 
not enough on the preciousness of the 
physical body and on the reward it must 
expect. He would speak of the Com- 
munion of Saints, for in that Commun- 
ion we should find again all the dear 
ones as we had known them in their 
bodies, but glorified. I was torn in 
grief and in hope at that time. I needed 
just such a sermon, and it came as a 
free gift of God in consolation. I shall 
never forget that experience, for that 
sermon seemed to be God’s own, imme- 
diate answer to my grievous, personal 
anguish. 

When life becomes very dull and the 
chores dreadfully monotonous, the ser- 
mon of a bustling little Jesuit, dean of a 
College of Commerce, comes back to me 
in its blessed application. This was 


a sermon on mediocrity, and the con- 
soling thought was that most of us are 
ordinary, mediocre people, but that 
mediocrity is no hindrance to sainthood, 
and that there is a patron Saint for such 
as ourselves and that is St. Joseph—‘‘a 
just man,” who, plain as he was, was 
made the guardian of the Holy of Holies. 

I recall another Jesuit, a young man, 
who gave a poignantly penetrating 
interpretation to the Seven Last Words, 
linking all the modern human travail 
to the mystery of Redemption. His 
interpretation should have been set 
down, for it was the agony of humanity 
he revealed—as Paul Claudel had done 
in his “Way of the Cross,” the poem in 
which he sets forth the Calvary of man. 
In the words of each of these was made 
palpable the bond existing between 
Christ and man and man and Christ, the 
ineluctable union against which we 
strain so uselessly. 

Unforgettable, too, is the Christmas 
sermon I once listened to, delivered by a 
priest who had been a former Baptist 
preacher, who had loved music, had 
studied in Rome, and through music had 
been led into the Church. His subject 
was Lost Opportunity, and he spoke 
of the innkeeper on that first Christmas 
night who failed to grasp the oppor- 
tunity presented to him, that Christ 
should be born under his roof. Deli- 
cately personal, the sermon admonished 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike to 
seize on the preciousness of faith. 

I heard some years before the war a 
young priest speak on Peace in the 
Family Circle. He treated the subject 
in a familiarly philosophical manner; 
yet, the circle widened until it included 
in its circumference the family of men; 
and, in his quiet eloquence, the young 
man rivalled in my mind the great 
Dominican preachers I had known 
many years ago. His eloquence was 
not the vibrant eloquence of a Fulton 
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Sheen with its incisive clarity of vision 
and its positive irrefutability, but rather 
a gently persuasive logic, equally irre- 
futable, but sensitively couched in 
clearly penetrating, cultivated English. 
It is not surprising to learn that this 
priest is to-day a leader among Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics in the interpreta- 
tion of Christian social philosophy. 

Why are not the memories of those 
possible 2000 sermons more numerous 
than the six or seven I have mentioned? 
Surely the first answer is that I was not 
up to the majority of the sermons I 
heard; some were above me intellectu- 
ally, others I could not follow spiritually, 
and like the seed falling on barren 
ground they were lost to me. But in 
certain instances the fault, humanly 
speaking, was with the sermons them- 
selves. I am not advocating trick 
oratory, for that is exasperating in most 
places, and is reprehensible in church; 
but there are certain faults I seem to 
find in the sermons that do not impress 
me. 

I suppose that every sermon must be 
a compromise. It is a difficult task to 
speak to a varied group of people. That 
fact, I take it, explains special retreats 
for special categories of persons. Yet, 
the Gospels speak a language that all 
understand and follow. If we put aside 
their mystical and philosophical impli- 
cations, we see that the Gospels attract 
by their story and their lesson, for these 
are set forth in experiences common to 
all sorts of people: to the man plough- 
ing his field; to the woman sweeping 
her house or baking her bread; to the 
shepherd tending his flock; to the rich 
man settling his accounts; to the serv- 
ant concerned with his stewardship; 
to the soldier giving and receiving or- 
ders; to the fisherman casting his net; 
to the bride receiving her wedding 
guests; to the beggar gathering the 
crumbs. It would be possible to con- 
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tinue the enumeration but presumptu- 
ous to comment on the language which 
follows in its simplicity and naturalness 
the universality of the experiences 
portrayed—presumptuous, because these 
are perfect lessons from the Master 
Himself. 


POOR SERMONS LACK THE 
UNIVERSALITY OF THE GOSPELS 


It seems to me that the average poor 
sermon lacks, most of all, that very 
universality so evident in the Gospels. 
Usually only one group in the congrega- 
tion is addressed: now it is the more 
intelligent or learned; now the unlearned 
and underprivileged. Sometimes the 
speaker feels he must drop into the 
vernacular, but in doing so too enthu- 
siastically he may offend the sensibilities 
of certain refined ears; or in over- 
refining his language he may rebuff the 
plainer people who want straight talk. 
Obviously, his own language and train- 
ing should be flexible enough to permit 
him to find a happy medium of contact; 
this must be the case if he is a speaker in 
a Catholic church, for the average 
Catholic congregation is made up of the 
learned and unlearned, the rich and the 
poor, those high in the social scale and 
those lower down. The speaker must 
reach all of these in his weekly sermon. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to the 
effectiveness of a sermon is the use of 
clichés. It is surprising how frequently 
these appear over a period of time. For 
instance, there is the illustration too 
often used of the ladies who come to 
church to show off their new clothes. 
From conscious observation, I conclude 
that the practice is far less frequent 
than the good priests think. For one 
reason, the average person in America 
is well-dressed every day. The Sunday- 
go-to-meeting costume has really gone 
out of style; hence, there is no sense in 
using it as an illustration. There is also 
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the too constant allusion to the social 
elite who fail in their various duties— 
“the higher in the social scale, the lower 
in morality” idea. That, in the main, 
is a hangover from romanticism, and 
has been for the most part disproved by 
experience and fact. Insistence on that 
idea sounds uncharitable and may be 
dangerous, for it does not take very 
much persuasion to awaken class prej- 
udice; and there is no class distinction 
in the Catholic idea, where people 
should be taken as people. There is 
the additional danger in such cases of 
awakening resentment in the listener, 
who feels that he is being taken unfair 
advantage of, because he cannot talk 
back. I heard on one occasion a truly 
generous priest make in the course of a 
sermon bitterly uncharitable remarks. 
The remarks were reprehensible mostly 
because they were undocumented. 
When taken to task after Mass, the 
good man wept and offered to make a 
public apology the following Sunday. 
Naturally the offer was not accepted, 
but a priest should never in his official 
capacity lay himself open to charges of 
uncharitableness. Even if there is jus- 
tification in the charges he makes, and 
his zeal is above reproach, the taint of 
uncharitableness vitiates his teaching. 
Had the charges on the occasion referred 
to been documented with facts, it 
would have been another matter, but 
to a great extent they could not be, 
because they involved the very con- 
sciences of the persons accused. 


FACTORS THAT IMPAIR THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF A SERMON 


In the long run, inveighing against 
this or that evil, or this group or that 
group, wearies the soul of the con- 
gregation, panting after some construc- 
tive spiritual teaching. For, widely 
divergent as may be the problems affect- 
ing us as individuals, surely there is a 


common bond of human misery linking 
us all. Would it not be better in ser- 
mons and during missions to explain at 
greater length the positive side of 
human relations—the sort of thing that 
was done in the sermon on Peace in the 
Family Circle? 

Each of us needs an increase of forti- 
tude and patience to do his particular 
job well: courage to start each day 
afresh; patience to bear the attritions 
of daily life; fortitude to look towards 
the future, unafraid through grace. 
Each may think he is Psychological 
Problem No. 1, but, when all is said 
and done, most of us are the average 
mediocre people the jolly little Jesuit 
spoke of. Priests should not scorn 
reminding us of our familiar duties and 
obligations. We need to be told again 
and again that few of us will be called 
upon to do great things, but that most 
of us are expected to perform many 
small, inglorious tasks among imperfect 
persons like ourselves without fanfare— 
but that the chore can be sweetened if 
done for the love of God. 

Further deterrents to the effectiveness 
of a sermon are the technical errors it 
may reveal: faulty English, poor or- 
ganization, lack of unity and coherence 
—of which even the unlearned are aware 
when a sermon rambles on and on. 
The question arises: “Should every 
priest be required to preach?”’ 


A PLEA FOR THE PRINTING OF 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In its strategic position, immediately 
following the Gospel, the sermon could 
be tremendously powerful, but what 
happens between the reading and the 
hearing of the Gospel is the unreeling of 
endless announcements with accom- 
panying digressions, extraneous mat- 
ters which could be printed in a bulletin 
and distributed weekly. Yet, questions 
beat upon our consciousness as we 
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read the Gospel or hear it read, ques- 
tions we cannot answer by ourselves but 
for which we need all the learning and 
wisdom of our finely trained priests. 
We should like to hear, for example, the 
interpretation given by the great doc- 
tors of the Church to certain texts, as 
well as the exegesis of later teachers. 
If we could be made to glimpse for one 
instant the infinite implications of the 
“Noli me tangere,” what an experience 
that would be! But our enthusiasm is 
often forced to hurdle the digressions, 
and often alas! it falls short of the goal. 
We have been wearied before the Mass 
has really begun, and the sermon, as a 
preliminary, suffers in consequence. 
For surely the impact of a sermon upon 
us is conditioned by the mood we are in 
to receive it. When we have to listen 
to the priest air his grievances, just as 
they may be, against those who come 
late to Mass and we have come on time, 
or lament the small number of faithful 
engaged in parish activities and we have 
tried to do our small share, or present 
the various problems of administrative 
concern that fall to the lot of a parish 
priest, it is hard for us to banish from 
our minds and hearts these irrelevancies 
and immediately condition ourselves to 
the proper acceptation of the sermon 
which is to follow. A bulletin, a parish 
committee, anything to take care of 
these importunities would be welcome, 
so as not to break into the wonderful 
sequence of the Mass in which the ser- 
mon should be an integrated part. 

To admit that I can let myself be 
disturbed from a sermon is primarily an 
indictment of myself. But I recall 
the remark of a college freshman con- 
cerning his history professor: “That 
guy is good; when I look out of the 
window and think of something else, he 
draws my mind back to him!” 

Obviously, no Catholic should have 
to have his mind “‘drawn back” to the 
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sermon, but there are times when a 
conscious effort must be made in that 
direction—and the more’s the pity, 
because a good sermon is so good! 
It may clarify a mystery for us; it may 
quicken in us the love for God; it may 
give us that spark of courage that will 
light us on the way to meeting difficult 
personalities, to undertaking the daily 
endless series of inconsequential acts 
and duties, thus urging us closer to 
spiritual perfection. 

It must do at least one of these things 
for us. The success of a sermon de- 
pends to a high degree on the disposition 
of the one to whom it is addressed, yet 
not entirely on this disposition either. 
Most of us are abysmally ignorant of the 
riches contained in our Catholic faith. 
Some of us hunger for enlightenment, 
which we cannot get by ourselves; all 
of us need to be made aware of what is 
ours by God’s grace. Too often, after 
listening to a sermon, our hunger for 
knowledge is unappeased, our thirst for 
understanding unslaked. 

2000 sermons! What a treasure of 
wisdom in my heart if I had been fit 
to receive them in the measure in which 
they were given, yet I remember only 
six or seven! Surely there were hun- 
dreds that I missed through my fault. 
A good sermon, remembered through 
fifty years and passed on in words and 
deeds, to succeeding generations—what 
potency! 

He who has lived for fifty years looks a 
long way back, not so long ahead; 
but, in compensation, things begin to 
reveal themselves to him in their true 
light. A sermon in the Catholic Church 
is a message from God through an 
authorized messenger. Its cohesion de- 
pends upon the nature of its presenta- 
tion and the disposition of the one who 
receives it. May both the presentation 
and the acceptance be ever worthy of 
the Sender! 
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~The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


XII. Sts. Matthew and Thomas 


W wex Our Lord invited Levi, the 
customs Officer of Capharnaum, to leave 
his office, with its ledgers and papers, 
and to attach himself to His person, He 
gave His contemporaries, and to the 
world at large, a signal proof of His 
utter independence of popular prejudice 
even when prejudice was not wholly 
unjustified. In the estimation of the 
Jews, to be a publican—that is, to have 
anything to do with the collecting of 
revenue for the State—was to be a 
sinner. Our Lord’s remarkable kind- 
ness to these despised officials was one 
of His enemies’ many grievances. 
‘“*Why doth your master eat with pub- 
licans and sinners?” they asked the dis- 
ciples, not daring to address their re- 
proaches to Jesus in person (Matt., 
ix. 11). When the self-righteous Phari- 
see went up to the Temple, not so much 
to pray as to inform an all-knowing 
God what a very fine fellow he was, he 
boldly thanked the Lord that he was 
not as the rest of men whom he did not 
hesitate to credit with a number of 
vices, all of which he ascribed in par- 
ticular to a poor publican whom he had 
espied near the door as he entered the 
house of prayer (Luke, xviii. 11). 


WHY WERE THE PUBLICANS HELD 
IN BAD REPUTE? 


Who were these publicans? And why 
were they in such bad repute with the 
people? The publicans were the men 
employed by the Roman authorities for 
the collection of taxes and customs. 


The central Roman Government was in 
the habit of putting up for auction the 
privilege of gathering revenue. The 
men who bid for the right had to be 
wealthy persons, for they had to furnish 
security for their ability to pay into the 
exchequer the sums demanded of them. 
These men usually belonged to the 
equestrian order. In their turn, they 
farmed out the right to collect taxes to 
subordinate officials. These under- 
lings did the actual work, not for the 
love of it of course, but for personal 
profit. It was an understood thing that 
they compensated themselves for their 
labors by demanding more than they 
were actually entitled to levy. It was 
in the nature of things that such a prac- 
tice would open the door to the most cry- 
ing abuses. Hence the general hatred 
and contempt of the publicans. In the 
provinces the subordinate tax gatherers 
were usually natives of the country. 
This circumstance added greatly to 
their unpopularity, especially with the 
Jews, seeing that it meant that Jews were 
willing for money to collect revenue for 
a heathen Government which every 
good Jew held in abhorrence. From 
several references to them in the Gospel 
we might be inclined to conclude that' 
Our Lord shared the common opinion 
about them, and once at least He in- 
cludes them together with the heathens 
and sinners. It is much more likely 
that He merely conformed to the cur- 
rent fashion. In any case, it is quite 
clear from the Gospel that He never 
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treated the publicans as _ outcasts. 

A general condemnation of a whole 
class of men is never right or just. 
There were good men even among the 
publicans, such as Zacheus who farmed 
the taxes at Jericho, and Levi who held 
a similar position at Capharnaum. 
Both these places were important 
thoroughfares; Jericho was the focus to 
which a number of roads converged, 
since it lay at the entrance to the wadi 
by which pilgrims and traders went up 
to Jerusalem, while Capharnaum stood 
by the great road that linked Damascus, 
Palestine and Egypt. That not all 
publicans were bad characters may also 
be inferred from what St. Luke tells us 
about the various classes of people who 
went down into the Jordan valley to 
listen to the austere mission preacher 
whose fame had spread far and wide: 
‘“‘And the publicans also came to be 
baptized”—in token of repentance. 
And when they sought the Baptist’s con- 
sel for their further conduct, John 
answered with admirable commonsense, 
for he too rose high above current prej- 
_ udices. He would not condemn their 
profession out of hand, as a Jewish 
zealot would have done. Why should 
he? Taxes must be paid to maintain 
the State which assures the security 
and tranquillity of the life of the citi- 
zens; so, there must be those who col- 
lect them. Only let them demand no 
more than they are entitled to (Luke, 
iii. 12, 13). Here the Forerunner states 
an important truth, the truth that pro- 
vided it is not intrinsically incompatible 
with the moral law, any one state or pro- 
'fession is a suitable means for a man to 
realize the purpose of his existence. 
Holiness, moral perfection, is not the 
exclusive appanage of any one particular 
state or condition. St. Paul says in so 
many words that God ‘“‘is the saviour 
of all men” (I Tim., iv. 10), though not 
all professions are equally conducive to 
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that end, and some men are more richly 
endowed than others, as the Apostle 
hints when he adds the significant 
clause: ‘“‘especially the faithful—that 
is, those who walk in the noonday light 
of the knowledge of God and of His 
Son, Jesus Christ.” Itcannot be stressed 
too much or too often that what gives 
worth to life is not so much the objective 
value of each day’s duty as the spirit 
in which that duty is performed. The 
world being what it is, there must be 
tax-gatherers and policemen, soldiers 
and sailors, cooks and domestic serv- 
ants; in a word, quite a lot of people 
must be willing to perform lowly and 
uninteresting tasks. But faith and 
love transform and transfigure these 
humble tasks and turn them to purest 
gold. It is possible—I would not say 
that it is as easy!—to love God and to 
become a Saint in a shop or a factory as 
behind the sheltering walls of an en- 
closed convent or in a canopied choir 
stall in a solemn abbey church. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF MATTHEW’S 
CONVERSION 


St. Matthew was evidently no miser, 
loving money for its own sake; nor was 
he out to have a good time at the ex- 
pense of the victims of unfair business 
transactions. He may well have shared 
the charming simplicity and sponta- 
neity which characterized Zacheus. The 
Gospel tells us nothing about the cir- 
cumstances that attended his call and 
which would explain the suddenness 
of his compliance with Our Lord’s 
invitation. In his case, as in that of the 
call of the sons of Zebedee and that of 
Peter and his brother, we may well be 
satisfied with St. Jerome’s explanation. 
There can be no doubt, that great 
Doctor tells us, that Levi had witnessed 
or had heard of the great signs and won- 
ders performed by Our Lord. Above 
all, such was the splendor and majesty 
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of the Godhead, which shone even in 
Christ’s human countenance, that it 
attracted those who beheld it. If the 
magnet can draw metal, how much more 
powerfully could the Creator of all 
things attract to Himself those whom 
He called (cfr. Hom. 3 Noct., Office of 
St. Matthew)! 

On the very day on which the Master 
called him, the publican, now an 
Apostle, entertained Jesus, His followers 
and a large company. Judging from 
Matthew’s own account, some of the 
latter were self-invited. This detail is 
characteristic and in keeping with what 
Lagrange calls the “‘sans-géne oriental.” 
I can call to mind a day in Jerusalem 
when we were seated in a shady corner 
of the garden from which we had a fine 
view of the Holy City. Presently a tall 
Arab walked up the drive, came up to 
our group, bowed ceremoniously, sat 
down and joined in the conversation as 
if he were one of us. No one knew 
who he was, nor did we ask his name. 
After a while he departed. We never 
saw him again. The “publicans and 
sinners” who crowded into Matthew’s 
house were, no doubt, some of his under- 
lings or at least people with whom he 
had transacted business. We must 
conclude that the Apostle was not a poor 
man, and that he made a real sacrifice 
when, at Jesus’s bidding, he left all 
things. 


PURPOSES OF MATTHEW IN 
WRITING HIS GOSPEL 


When at a later date Matthew wrote 
his Gospel, he set himself the task of 
convincing his Palestinian readers that 
Jesus was the Messiah for whom Israel 
had waited so long, whose coming the 
ancient prophets had foretold. He 
gives us more discourses of the Divine 
Teacher than do the other Evangelists. 
With the sole exception of St. Luke, 
he alone gives details about the infancy 


of Our Lord but, unlike Luke, he tells 
the story from St. Joseph’s point of 
view, rather than that of Our Lady. 
However, from the very nature of his 
story, we must infer that he got his 
information from Our Lady. The ten 
days in the Cenacle would suffice for the 
purpose and provided the opportunity. 
So, St. Matthew may be regarded as the 
first historian of St. Joseph. True, he 
tells us but little, but that little is a 
panegyric in itself and his description 
of St. Joseph as “‘a just man” is equiva- 
lent to a solemn canonization in the 
Vatican basilica. With consummate 
artistry, Matthew does not insist Upon 
but rather hints at Joseph’s sweet 
humility when he relates that holy 
man’s trouble on realizing that Mary 
was with child. Joseph was well aware 
of Mary’s stainless virginity. She surely 
told him of her intention to remain 
a virgin. Actually, when these two 
wonderful young persons contracted 
matrimony, they constituted each other 
the guardian of their perpetual vir- 
ginity. Joseph did not as yet know 
what had taken place on the night of 
the Incarnation, but he sensed that a 
divine mystery was being enacted, and 
his emotion was no doubt akin to that 
of Peter after the miraculous draught 
of fishes when that great lover of Jesus 
asked Him to depart from him (Luke, 
v. 8), though the very last thing that 
Peter desired was that the Lord should 
take him at his word. Not for a mo- 
ment did Joseph doubt his most holy 
bride, even though he was perplexed for 
a while. However, a heavenly mes- 
senger soon enlightened him and restored 
his peace of mind. It seems strange 
to us that the sacred writers should 
remain so severely objective and factual. 
They refuse to dramatize their story 
and tell us little or nothing about the 
emotions of the various personages that 
figure in their accounts. They leave it 
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to the thoughtful reader to fill in gaps 
and to read between the lines. 


ST. JOSEPH IN THE GOSPEL OF 

MATTHEW 

It is safe to say that there never was 
a more devoted admirer and client of 
Mary than the fortunate mortal who was 
her husband, and who had the amazing 
experience of hearing himself addressed 
as “father” by Him who had no other 
father than the eternal God. With 
what tender care Joseph must have set 
out with Mary and her Wonder-Child, 
in the dead of night, for the safety of 
igypt! This journey was most prob- 
ably undertaken in the course of the 
night that followed the visit of the Magi, 
who were themselves warned that same 
night not to return to Jerusalem and its 
cruel tyrant. That great apostle of 
devotion to St. Joseph, St. Teresa, 
writes: ‘I do not know how anyone can 
think of the Queen of the Angels, 
during the time that she suffered so 
much with the Child Jesus, without 
giving thanks to St. Joseph for the way 
he helped her” (“‘Life,”’ Ch. VI). In- 
cidentally, even the slightest knowledge 
of the country and of conditions of 
travel then and now, should convince 
us that it is utterly improbable that 
St. Joseph was the old man, or at least 
the man advanced in years, that the 
pictorial arts suggest. He was surely 
in his early manhood. The safety of 
Mother and Child depended on him, as 
did their livelihood at least up to the 
time when Jesus grew up to manhood. 
After Pentecost the New Testament 
is silent about St. Matthew. Tradition 
takes him to Ethiopia where, after a 
very successful apostolic career, he 
sealed his preaching with his blood. His 
sacred relics rest in the cathedral of 
Salerno. 

One of the most remarkable qualities 
of the inspired books is the rich content 
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of almost any one sentence taken at 
random. This phenomenon is peculiar 
to the Scriptures and is without parallel 
in any literature. In the sacred writ- 
ings there is no padding, no verbiage; 
on the contrary, every word is exactly 
right, none is superfluous, and none 
could be spared without loss to the 
reader. The phenomenon explains it- 
self as soon. as we consider who it is 
that speaks to us in these pages. The 
various books that make up the Bible 
are indeed the work of several writers, 
but these “‘holy men of God,” as St. 
Peter calls them, though they used and 
were dependent upon their natural 
talents and acquired accomplishments, 
were enlightened from on high and 
spoke under a divine impulse: through 
them God Himself speaks to men. 
Is it any wonder, then, that every word 
of the Bible should be charged with 
meaning? This is the reason why a text 
may be so illuminating, not all at once 
but by degrees. We imagine, some- 
times, that we have fully grasped the 
significance of a text or an incident, 
until one day, in a blessed hour, one 
that we shall perhaps remember to our 
dying day, scales fall from our eyes as 
it were, a light dawns on us, we become 
aware of a new significance, one we had 
not hitherto suspected or perceived. 


PORTRAIT OF ST. THOMAS IN THE 

GOSPELS 

In like manner, though the sacred 
writers do not attempt a full-length 
portraiture of the various personages 
they refer to, they nevertheless succeed 
somehow in conveying to the reader 
more than a vague and hazy notion of 
their character and dispositions. It is 
in this way that we learn a good deal 
about St. Thomas from the three in- 
cidents in which that Apostle was con- 
cerned and which are recorded by St. 
John. Apart from his call, the Synop- 
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tists do not mention the Apostle. 
St. John introduces him three times. 
Even if taken singly, these three inci- 
dents point to a somewhat matter-of- 
fact yet impulsive and even generous 
nature. If legend were allowed to 
supplement the meager information of 
history, one would feel tempted to rank 
the Apostle among those tiresome 
people who have no sense of time, who 
cannot be punctual, or who get so en- 
grossed in their own affairs as to forget 
all else. We know for certain that on 
the evening of the first Easter day 
Thomas was not in the Cenacle. Leg- 
end tells us that, whereas at the death 
of Our Lady the other Apostles were 
gathered round her, Thomas was ab- 
sent. When he at last reached Jerusa- 
lem, he desired to behold the virginal 
body of the Blessed Mother. So, the 
whole apostolic college went down into 
the Kedron valley, near the Garden of 
Gethsemane, where they had laid the 
sacred body within a marble sepulchre. 
As soon as the marble slab that closed 
the sepulchre was removed, they saw 
that the tomb was empty while the air 
was filled with a heavenly fragrance. 
Thus were they given to understand 
that she who had not sinned in Adam 
had not been suffered to experience the 
corruption of the grave. 


FIRST SPECIAL MENTION OF ST. 

THOMAS 

We are on surer ground if we adhere 
to the Gospel. We first encounter St. 
Thomas (In St. John’s Gospel) at a spot 
beyond the Jordan whither Jesus had 
withdrawn when the Jews had sought 
to seize Him in the temple, after the 
discourse which followed the healing of 
the man born blind. It was during this 
short respite that a messenger, sent by 
Mary and Martha, came down from 
Bethany with a report that Lazarus, 
Christ’s friend, was sick. For two days 


Our Lord kept the news to Himself, but 
after that interval He announced His 
intention of going up to Jerusalem. The 
disciples sought to dissuade Him. Only 
a short while ago His enemies had sought 
to stone Him and now He wants to 
meet them again! They must have 
felt that Jesus was not going up just to 
visit Lazarus, or, when He at length 
told them that Lazarus was dead, to 
comfort the mourning sisters. They 
understood that He meant to resume 
His work among the Jews (John, xi. 
7, 8). The disciples were less eager for 
the fray, as we gather from Mark, x. 32, 
who shows us Jesus walking ahead of the 
reluctant, frightened band. However, 
Thomas, bolder than the rest or less 
alive to danger, rallied them with an 
appeal to their loyalty and devotion to 
the Master: “‘If He goes up, even if 
it is to die, let us go up too and, if 
need be, die with Him” (John, xi. 16). 

In the course of their last common 
meal Jesus poured out His heart as 
never before. He felt sorry for these 
humble, simple, generous, thoroughly 
good and upright men. At His bidding 
they had renounced every worldly 
prospect, sacrificed comfort and secur- 
ity, and shared His unquiet career until 
this moment. Up to now He had had 
care of them, but now He and they 
were about to be parted. The disciples 
were aware that a momentous crisis was 
upon them, and they may well have 
wondered what would become of them. 
Jesus saw their troubled countenances, 
but He speaks to the thoughts of their 
hearts: ‘“‘Let not your heart be trou- 
bled” (John, xiv. 1). He was leaving 
them, but they knew whither He was 
going, and they knew the way too. 
Here Thomas interrupts Jesus, almost 
rudely: “‘We know not whither Thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” 
(John, xiv. 5). P. Lagrange describes 
the Apostle’s tone as a “‘lon bourru” (a 
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querulous tone). In the Old Testament 
the term “‘the way” is used times with- 
out number in a moral or spiritual 
sense (for instance, in Is., xxx. 11). 
Thomas might surely have gathered 
from Our Lord’s opening words in this 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel that there 
was no question of an ordinary journey, 
of one more of those expeditions which 
he and his companions had made with 
their Master. But in view of the 
exacting test he was to demand at a 
later date, before he would believe that 
Jesus was risen from the dead, we may 
quite properly infer that Thomas was 
one of those people who prefer plain, 
matter-of-fact speech to parables and 
allegories. Be this as it may, the query 
drew from Our Lord the statement that 
Ile is the way that leads to the Father, 
because only by faith in Him can a man 
come to the Father. As a matter of 
fact, in Jesus we actually see and possess 
the Father, since He is in the Father 
and the Father is in Him (xiv. 11). 
Thomas appears to have been satisfied 
with this answer. 


ST. THOMAS’S DOUBT REGARDING 

THE RESURRECTION 

Let us now ponder the amazing scene 
enacted in this same house ten days 
later. Everything points to the fact 
that after Our Lord’s departure from 
them the eleven kept together, or at 
least met together in the house and 
the room known as the Cenacle. At 
any rate, there they were gathered on 
the night of the first Easter Sunday when 
Jesus suddenly stood amongst them— 
all except Thomas. The disciples were 
then convinced of the reality of the 
resurrection, but when they told Thomas 
of what had happened, that Apostle 
bluntly refused to believe them. There 
is a distinct flavor of arrogance and 
obstinacy in his unwillingness to admit 
the validity of the testimony of his 
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colleagues who had seen the risen Lord 
and had come into personal contact 
with Him. Their evidence was not 
enough for Thomas: he will not believe 
unless he puts his finger in the place 
of the nails and his whole hand in the 
broad wound of the side of the Lord. 
The marvellous thing is that Our Lord 
deigned to take up the challenge. 
fight days later He invites Thomas to 
carry out the test, but He does so with 
a grave warning: “Be not faithless, but 
believing’ (John, xx. 27). This was 
too much for Thomas. There is noth- 
ing in the Gospel to show that the 
Apostle went through with his experi- 
ment; on the contrary, he made a 
solemn act of faith and acknowledged 
Jesus as his Lord and his God. Our 
Lord’s words are infinitely touching, and 
not without a note of gentle complaint. 
After all he had seen and heard, surely 
Thomas might have believed. The 
other disciples had also seen and so 
believed; no reproach was addressed 
to them. Asa matter of fact, they had 
found faith even before they had seen 
the Master. ‘The Lord is risen indeed 
and hath appeared to Simon’ (Luke, 
xxiv. 34), they told the two travellers 
from Emmaus. Thomas should have 
trusted the word of his brethren. 

The faith of Thomas, and that of the 
Apostles, was a magnificent tribute to 
the Saviour. After all, they had only 
seen the man Jesus, though they were 
aware of a wonderful change in His con- 
dition. They only saw the man, but 
they worshipped Him as God. What 
St. Gregory says of Thomas is true of 
them all: ‘ Aliud vidit, aliud credidit . . . 
hominem vidilt et Deum confessus est: 
he saw one thing, he believed another; 
he saw the man and confessed Him to 
be his God” (Hom. 3 Noct. in festo 
s. Thome). 

Our Lord’s next remark is the joy of 
all who have not seen Him in the flesh: 
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Beali qui non viderunt et crediderunt! 
With these words Our Lord proclaimed 
a new beatitude, one to be added to the 
eight He had proclaimed at the begin- 
ning of His public ministry. We are 
blessed—beali—because our faith is 
not based on sight or experience. It is 
our happiness to offer to Christ a par- 
ticularly delicate homage, the homage 
of loving faith and trustful love. But 
Our Lord did not say that we are more 
blessed than those who saw with their 
eyes and with their hands handled the 
Word of life (I John, i. 1); yet, blessed 
we are indeed, for by faith we have 
fellowship with those who saw the Lord 
in their day (ibid., i. 3). 


FAITH AND TRUST AS A PROOF OF 
TRUE LOVE 


In a letter to a friend Matthew Arnold 
gave it as his opinion that “it is impos- 
sible to be greatly interested in a man 
who lived and died so many centuries 
ago, or to feel towards Him the emotions 
on which the Imitation dwells so lov- 
ingly’—or words to that effect. The 
history of the last two thousand years 
gives the lie to this assertion. For one 
thing Christ is not dead; He is alive 
for evermore. To Him, the God-Man, 
all past generations have given, and 
we in our time give, the best we have to 
give, our hearts’ love; and it is certain 
that, however long the world may yet 
endure, Jesus will be the object of the 
love and loyalty of all that is purest and 
best in our race. This is simply the 
fulfilment of His own prophecy, that 
when He should have been raised on 
high He would draw all things to Him- 
self (John, xii. 32). The soul of the 
lover of Christ experiences a peculiar 
delight in the very fact that his love 
for Our Lord is not born of direct experi- 
ence but springs from faith. There is 
no stronger proof of true love than faith 
and trust in the person we leve, We 


cannot love if we do not trust, and it is 
equally true that we only trust those we 
love. Faith and love are not identical, 
but are closely linked together, and we 
are told that without the works, which 
are the fruits of charity, faith would be 
a vain, nay, dead thing (James, ii. 26). 
It would be absurd to maintain that 
those who saw the Word of Life and 
had converse with Him were not singu- 
larly blessed, just as it would be prepos- 
terous to understand a_ well-known 
saying of Christ’s as if those who have 
not strayed from Him were less accept- 
able than the converted sinner. What 
is meant is that there is a peculiar thrill 
even for the inhabitants of heaven when 
a sinner returns to God—peculiar but 
not necessarily greater than that caused 
by the constancy of the just. Some- 
what after this fashion there is a peculiar 
satisfaction for us in our attachment to 
Christ whom we have not seen: 
stronger faith and deeper affection are 
required, and they are a wonderful ac- 
knowledgment of the surpassing beauty 
and goodness of Him who is the Delight 
of all the Saints. St. Peter has moving 
words on this very thing when he writes 
to the first generation of Christians 
who had not known Christ in the flesh: 
‘Your faith is much more precious than 
gold that is tried by the fire.” He 
then goes on to say that it would win 
for them “‘praise and glory and honor on 
the day on which Jesus Christ shall 
appear again.” And why? O, pre- 
cisely because “though you have not 
seen Him, you love Him; though you 
cannot see Him now, you believe in 
Him. That faith will one day cause you 
to rejoice with joy unspeakable and most 
sublime when it receives its consumma- 
tion and attains its object, namely, the 
salvation of your souls (I Pet., i. 7, 9). 
We may all of us take these assurances 
as given to ourselves, since “‘ whatever is 
written is written for our learning.” 
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Penny Wise—Pound Foolish 


By MATTHEW A. YANOSEK 


cities in the United 
States, even as you read this, an at- 
tempt is being made to swindle a priest. 
It goes on constantly, quietly, every- 
where. We don’t hear much about it, 
either, for one is not in the habit of 
making one’s own blunders into table- 
talk at Forty Hours. 

Let’s look at a typical instance. The 
doorbell rings. It is a man with the 
courteous expression and manner of a 
salesman. 

“Father, I represent the Sheepsback 
Tailoring Company.” 

“Yes?” There is just the least trace 
of impatience in Father’s voice. 

“You’ve probably never heard of 
Sheepsback, Father. We don’t make 
a practice of advertising. We work 
directly between priest and factory, and 
in that’ way we're able to sell our gar- 
ments at a much lower price than our 
competitors.” 

The sample-case is now open on the 
desk and catalogues are spread on the 
table and desk top. 

Too often the incident ends with the 
priest being measured for a new suit or 
overcoat and a substantial check being 
written out by way of a down payment. 
If there is any hesitation here, the sales- 
man usually flourishes a clip of orders 
from other priests in the neighborhood. 
Well, Father thinks, if Al and Frank are 
in on it, the proposition must be all 
right. 

The salesman disappears down the 
walk. There may be a call from the 
bank or a nearby filling-station asking 
Father to identify the salesman as he 
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cashes his check—and that’s the last 
that’s heard of the matter. After sev- 
eral weeks of waiting, the priest may 
write to the factory, only to have his 
letter returned ‘Addressee Unknown.” 
Or if he does reach the factory, the firm 
may repudiate the salesman as unau- 
thorized. But whatabout Aland Frank? 
They’re not talking. They were swin- 
dled too. 


ARE PRIESTS TOO TRUSTING IN 
DEALING WITH STRANGERS? 


Is it that we’re too trusting? Are we 
too much accustomed to dealing out 
our alms without question—are we 
too much dove, too little serpent? 

Or is it, perhaps, that we pride our- 
selves overmuch on our shrewdness, on 
our ability to drive a hard bargain and 
get the last penny’s worth for our con- 
gregation? 

We learned lately of a pastor who was 
approached by a venerable and scholarly 
gentleman peddling a second-hand pipe- 
organ. Yes, he had references—letters 
of testimonial from priests in the Deep 
South and the Far West and the New 
England States. It never occurred to 
this pastor that he might check with 
the Directory by way of verifying those 
references, be it ever so little. Besides, 
the man’s appearance inspired confi- 
dence. 

“‘He was such a scholarly person,”’ the 
pastor said ruefully. 

Whom did he represent?—‘He was 
working on his own, offering ‘a good 
thing’ at ‘a good price.’”’ 

The “scholar” walked off with a check 
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for several hundred dollars in parish 
funds—the down payment—and was 
never heard from again. 

As a matter of fact, swindling is es- 
pecially common where organs are con- 
cerned. Hardly an issue of the organ- 
ists’ trade paper, The Diapason, goes by 
without notice of some dishonest artisan 
on the prowl (“Tune your organ, Fa- 
ther?”’) or of some unwary pastor being 
bilked somewhere in the country. 


ALTAR CANDLES OF SYNTHETIC 
BEESWAX 


These various “gyps” become more 
painful as they get closer to the cultus 
of divine worship. It’s bad enough 
to pay good money for a shabby-looking 
suit. We can put up with it, or give it 
away. But when it comes to spending 
the congregation’s money for merchan- 
dise or materials destined for association 
with the altar—when that material is 
inferior—that’s when it really hurts. 

A reputable chandler has directed the 
writer’s attention to the fact that the 
Surplus War Assets Administration has 
offered tons of a synthetic material as 
beeswax and that there is some danger 
that this stuff may find its way onto 
our altars in the shape of Mass-candles. 

How could such a thing happen? 
To be sure, no reputable candle-manu- 
facturer would so much as touch such a 
synthetic. But, alas, not all candle- 
manufacturers are reputable. There 
are pushcart vendors in this trade as in 
all others. 

In response to our query on the 
subject, our correspondent writes that 
“we have been engaged in the business 
for many years, and purchase beeswax 
from all over the world. The millions 
of pounds of beeswax finding their way 
into finished candle symbols are not 
released from our warehouse until they 
have been thoroughly tested by a chem- 


ist and receive his approval as to purity. 
The wax is further examined by long 
experienced craftsmen who test its 
suitability as a candle material. 

“On the other hand,” he continues, 
“there are those who offer candles for a 
price without apparent regard for the 
purpose the candle plays in church serv- 
ices, or with a deliberate intention to 
substitute or adulterate in the interest of 
offering bargain prices. Recently we 
examined the candle-product of a so- 
called candlemaker which was composed 
of a material called synthetic beeswax. 
The material itself was nothing other 
than a conglomeration of waxes gathered 
together to produce the same chemical 
constants as pure beeswax, but which 
are actually as far from the natural 
product as water is from glycerine. In 
conclusion ... one should not be de- 
ceived by price consideration when buy- 
ing an important symbol.” 

He tells of a clergyman who had 
bought some candles marked “100 per 
cent beeswax.” The beeswax, it turns 
out, was synthetic. What made the sale? 
The clergyman got his candles at 30 per 
cent below the market. Actually, this 
priest did not save anything—on the 
contrary, his purchase represented a 
100 per cent loss. 

With candles, apparently, it’s very 
much like Mass-wine. There are cer- 
tain qualities specified by law and we 
priests, innocent of any professional 
knowledge in such things, must depend 
on the word of others. That being the 
case, we must know the manufacturer, 
making sure that the firm we’re dealing 
with has a long record of integrity and a 
reputation to maintain. We'll save 
ourselves a lot of grief if we follow that 
policy in all our transactions, but es- 
pecially when we are dealing in ecclesias- 
tical merchandise, from pipe-organs to 
altar-candles. 
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Homies FOR THE Monrs 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sunday and Feasts 


By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, O.P. 





SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Excessive interest in the health of the body 
lends to idolatry of self. 
(2) Vacation time contains an element of 


(3) The enemies of the soul are over-active in 
these days. 

(4) A fall into sin brings tears to the eyes of 
Christ. 

(5) God can be your vacation companion. 

(6) Such a Companion insures a good time 
for you. 


In our time, we have seen the state of 
health become a dangerous hobby. 
Many people have become authorities 
on vitamins, proteins and carbohy- 
drates, the health value of long walks in 
the fresh air, and the benefits of know- 
ing how to relax. Interest in food falls 
off when some people find out that what 
they enjoy is fattening. A pill, brightly 
colored, takes the place of a well- 
done steak. Diet charts, weight check- 
ups, consultation with doctors begin to 
make up most conversations. Such 
self-interest is bound to lead to self- 
idolatry, and for too many people this 
has happened. When God is forgotten, 
put aside, the substitute for God be- 
comes self. Then the body and its state 
of well-being becomes all-important, 
and this is what we can never approve. 
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Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Tears of Christ 


“Neither become ye idolaters, as some of them: as it is written: ‘The people sat 
down. to eat and drink, and rose up to play’”’ (Epistle). 


VACATION TIME INVOLVES 

ELEMENT OF DANGER 

Summer time may easily place you, a 
Catholic, in a position similar to the 
pagan. Summer time, of course, is 
vacation time. Vacation time is free 
time, time to think about self, time to 
worry about health and rest and sun- 
shine. In this lies the element of 
danger. This danger is spiritual, not 
physical. We cannot deny that vaca- 
tion is good for the body, but, because 
of carelessness, neglect and other inter- 
ests, can prove harmful for the soul. 
Some Catholics, careless about attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass, think nothing of 
getting up at dawn during vacation to go 
out in the country for a picnic. During 
the winter, if you ask them why they 
cannot get up to go to Mass, they say 
they work too hard or are,jtoo tired. 
Some Catholic girls go off to a beach 
on a Sunday morning without ‘going to 
Mass. If you ask them¥how,'they can 
enjoy themselves with afmortal sin on 
their souls, their answer is that they 
never give it a thought. These are 
only two instances, but they are typical 
of thousands of thoughtless Catholics 
who bring tears to the eyes of Christ. 
No doubt, they are ignorant of what 
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they miss at Mass and “‘the things that 
are to their peace” (Gospel). 

The enemies of the soul are over- 
active during vacation. These enemies 
are the devil and his agents. They 
are assisted by the break in routine. 
Prayers are skipped, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament are overlooked, daily Holy 
Communion and Mass are omitted 
during vacation time. Sad to say, 
vacation may also mean that Sunday 
Mass is also forgotten. Such breaches 
in the Catholic stronghold of the soul 
are golden opportunities for the sug- 
gestions of a wily Satan. He can say: 
“See, God did not strike you dead. 
It is not such a terrible thing to com- 
mit a mortal sin. Why do you worry 
so much about it? You are just being 
silly.” Once he convinces a soul of 
that, then suggestions and temptations 
come tumbling in. How can the soul 
resist such an ancient adversary in 
these skirmishes? It cannot be done 
alone. “Wherefore he that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest 
he fall’’ (Epistle). The trouble is that 
too many fall into sin, trapped by the 
enticements of the devil. 


SIN BRINGS GRIEF TO THE HEART 
OF CHRIST 


These falls into sin bring tears to the 
eyes of Our Lord. Long ago, “ ... see- 
ing the city, He wept over it’”’ (Gospel). 
That city was beautiful with its gleam- 
ing towers, white walls, and the glorious 
temple. Christ could see it all in 
ruins, a mountain of rubble: “ ... they 
shall not leave in thee a stone upon a 
stone” (Gospel). He can also foresee 
the ruin of the beauty of a soul. The 
soul is truly wondrous with the grace of 
God. It is sensitive to the whisperings 
of God. Indeed, it is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Such a ruin is there by 
sin! All beauty flies from the soul with 
the dispossession of God. Satan sits 


in that gutted soul, driving it relent- 
lessly father and farther from God. He 
narrows it, twists it, to his own ugly 
likeness. He crushes all longing for 
good, makes it hate prayer and any 
spiritual work. He brings misery where 
joy once was. This is the masterpiece 
of Satan, the ruin of a soul. That ruin 
brings tears to the eyes of Our Saviour, 
because such a colossal destruction can 
be avoided. 


MAKE GOD YOUR VACATION 
COMPANION 


Vacation time need not be a time to 
commit sin. Vacations are good for the 
soul as well as for the body, when they 
are made use of in a Christian way. 
You can avoid all worry by preparation. 
Make certain that you will be able to 
fulfill your Sunday obligation to God, 
your daily obligation to Him by your 
prayers. In a way, God becomes a 
Companion on your vacation. You 
think of Him as the unseen Guest at 
every meal, the unseen Listener to 
every conversation, why not as the 
unseen Companion at the beach or in 
the mountains? When you visualize 
God so close to you, so friendly with 
you, it is not likely that you will turn 
from Him to break His law. It is far 
more likely that, under the pressure of 
temptation, the soul on fire with the love 
of God will say with confidence: “Be- 
hold God is my helper, and the Lord is 
the protector of my soul: turn back 
the evils upon my enemies, and cut them 
off in Thy truth, O Lord my protector” 
(Introit). 

The enemies of the soul, the devil and 
his agents, so powerful against the 
defenseless soul, live in fear and hatred 
of Almighty God. Their attacks against 
a soul fortified by God are as in- 
effective as a child’s pea-shooter against 
a medieval castle. It is pitiful to see a 
soul that could be impregnable succumb 
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to the tricks of Satan. But the wise 
Catholic, smart from experience with 
the stratagems of the devil, is only too 
mindful of his own shortcomings and 
very much aware of his strong Compan- 
ion, God. He also knows this: “ 
and God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that which 
you are able; but will make also with 
temptation issue, that you may be able 
to bear it” (Epistle). 


A PATTERN OF A WHOLESOME 
VACATION 


With God as a Companion, you are 
insured against a bad time. Your rest 
will be wholesome and good. Your 
conscience will not be nagging you. 
Inside, your soul will be at peace; 
outside, your body will mirror that inner 
calm. No doctor could prescribe for 
such contentment except the Divine 
Physician. If you do not think such a 
vacation is possible, think over this 
example. A few years ago a _ priest 
stayed at a beach resort for a week. 
Every morning when he offered the 
Holy Sacrifice, he noticed an elderly 
couple at Mass and at Holy Commun- 


ion. He remarked that to the pastor. 
The pastor told him that that couple 
had been married nearly fifty years. In 
those years they had come to the beach 
every summer. They had raised a 
large family, and for all those years they 
were daily communicants. God was 
their Companion on those vacations. 
They had enjoyable summers at the 
resort, because they began their day 
with God, conscious that “He that 
eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood, abideth in Me, and I in Him” 
(Communion). 

As a Catholic, you should not ignore 
the health of your body, but you should 
be far more concerned over the health 
of your soul. An unhealthy soul grieves 
Christ, who died that your soul might 
be beautiful with the beauty of God. 
You can keep it beautiful, and bring 
a smile to the lips of Christ by uniting 
yourself to Him during these dangerous 
days. Take Him into your heart fre- 
quently in Holy Communion and pray: 
“May our reception of Thy Holy Sacra- 
ment, O Lord, both purify us from sin 
and grant us unity in Thy service” 
(Postcommunion). 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Pollsters and God 


“The Pharisee standing, prayed thus with himself: ‘O God, I give Thee thanks thal I 
am not as the rest of men ...’” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Poll-takers can make mistakes. 

(2) The spirit of the Pharisee lives on, because 
it thrives on pride. 

(3) The perfect contrast is the spirit of the 
Publican. Is that spirit still alive? 

(4) Who causes the good in you? Who evil? 

(5) Honest self-examination is priceless. 

(6) Remember that God is the only poll-taker 
you are anzious to please. 


Taking polls, collecting public opin- 
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ion, could not possibly be scientifically 
accurate. There is too much leeway for 
mistakes. However, you can say that 
a poll may be indicative of what people 
are thinking. Last year a national 
magazine conducted a poll with the 
purpose of discovering the religious 
health of the nation. The result was 
disappointing. Among the questions 
asked were: “Are you living a good 
life?” The answer to that generally 
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was: “Yes.” To the question: “Do 
you think you could do_ better?” 
the answer was: “No.” The sum of it 
all indicated that the nation’s religious 
health needed some serious attention. 
The shadow of the Pharisee loomed 
very large across the nation. 

A few months ago, an atheist stated 
his case in a popular magazine. He 
claimed that he spoke for several million 
people. Among his claims, all from 
false and unexamined premises, was 
that God had not created man, but 
man, out of groundless fear and stupid 
superstition, had created God. Crea- 
tion was tossed out as a myth, and man 
was considered the supreme achievement 
of a blind force working out of nothing 
and going nowhere. His final state- 
ment was: “I want to be independent. 
I want to be able to stand on my own 
two feet.”” The shadow of the Pharisee 
is here, too, except that the Pharisee was 
slightly brighter. He believed in God, 
even though he insulted Him by his 
prayer of self-praise. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PHARISEE 
LIVES ON 


We are well aware that the spirit of 
the Pharisee lives on. That spirit 
grows on pride. Examine the prayer 
of the Pharisee. Only the opening 
words sound like a prayer: “O God, I 
give thee thanks...” (Gospel). The 
rest of it sings the praises of the man 
praying, rather than the praise of God. 
Such a prayer is mockery. The arro- 
gant contempt of all men, the rash 
judgments, the attempt to gain the 
admiration of men, do these sound like 
the ingredients of prayer? They are 
characteristics of the proud man. He is 
blind to the good in everyone else—and 
to the faults in his own character. He 
would be worthy of pity except that the 
blindness is self-inflicted and so almost 
incurable. 


The prayer of the Publican is a perfect 
contrast to the prayer of the Pharisee. 
His whole attitude is humble and 
imploring. He does not approach the 
altar. ‘And the Publican standing afar 
off would not so much as lift up his 
eyes towards heaven, but struck his 
breast saying: ‘O God, be merciful to 
me asinner’”’ (Gospel). In eight words, 
the Publican offers a perfect prayer. 
He knows himself and his weakness. 
He is not blind, because humility and 
God’s grace open his eyes. As someone 
has said, the Pharisee was suffering 
from “capital [’ trouble, but the 
Publican was aware of his own nothing- 
ness before God. 

For the people in the temple, here was 
an instance of an optical illusion. The 
Pharisee attracted their attention by 
his position before the altar, by his 
prayerful attitude. They might think: 
“He is a good man. He observes God’s 
law. All of us should follow his fine 
example.” On the other hand, if they 
noticed the Publican at all, they might 
observe: “What is he doing in here? 
It is a shame that two men so different, 
the saint and the sinner, should be al- 
lowed in the temple at the same time. 
It is a good thing that he has the de- 
cency to stay in the back out of sight.” 
What did our Lord say? “This man 
went down to his house justified rather 
than the other: because everyone that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled, and 
he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted” (Gospel). From this you can 
conclude that it is far better to be 
judged by God than by men. He reads 
the heart, not the surface. 


CULTIVATING THE SPIRIT OF THE 
PUBLICAN 


Is the spirit of the Publican still alive? 
We are sure that the Pharisee’s spirit 
is with us. We can be certain, then, 
that the spirit of humility is still in our 
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midst. The question is: ‘Which spirit 
is in you?” You hate hypocrisy, bluff, 
false claims. You certainly do not 
admire the Pharisee. Then, why be 
something you despise? It is not logi- 
cal, certainly. You are forced to ad- 
mire the honesty of the Publican. He 
admits his sin and begs forgiveness. 
That takes courage as well as humility. 
With the Publican, you can pray: 
“Keep me, O Lord, as the apple of Thy 
eye: protect me under the shadow of 
Thy wings” (Gradual). You can keep 
the spirit of the Publican in your life by 
courage, honesty, and humility. 

Who causes the good in you? You 
know that it is not yourself. Any good 
that you do, you have to attribute to 
God. You can never do anything good 
independently of God. That statement 
needs reflection, but such reflection leads 
most certainly to humility. What of 
the evil that you do—the mean, bitter 
remarks, the hateful thoughts, the 
unworthy actions? Are these of God? 
Certainly not. They are yours. Are 
you proud of them? They are certainly 
not worth boasting about. They are 
the skeletons you want to hide in your 
closet. They are also humbling. In 
this sense, there is some good in them, 
because they bring you on your knees 
to God. 


SELF-EXAMINATION IS A 
BENEFICIAL HABIT 


Self-examination is not harmful. 


When it is thorough, honest, exhausting, 
nothing can be of more value. Such 
an examination can make you exclaim: 
“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my 
soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust, let me not be ashamed: neither 
let my enemies laugh at me: for none of 
them that wait on Thee shall be con- 
founded” (Offertory). This is a prayer 
that was spoken long before this, but 
holds the basis of humility, confidence 
in God, dependence on God. 

If the people who were interviewed 
could learn this prayer: “O God, who 
dost manifest Thy almighty power 
chiefly in showing mercy and pity: 
increase Thy mercy towards us, that we, 
seeking the way of Thy promises, may 
be partakers of Thy heavenly treasures” 
(Collect)! Then they would not be so 
overconfident about their own goodness. 
If the atheist would take off his blind- 
fold, break the shackles of his pride, try 
to use the reason God gave him, become 
deeply conscious of his dependence, then 
the shadow of the Pharisee would fade 
in the brilliant light of truth. As for 
you, pray the prayer of the Publican 
sincerely. Remember that the only 
poll-taker you have to please is God. 
You please Him perfectly by your 
humility, by your dependence, by your 
constant efforts to come closer to Him 
by your prayer: “Hear, O God, my 
prayer, and despise not my supplication; 
be attentive to me and hear me” (In- 
troit). 


Feast of the Assumption 


Mary’s Homecoming 


“*Hearken, O daughter, and see and incline thy ear: for the King hath greatly desired thy 
beauty” (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The victor deserves the cheers of the crowd. 
(2) Honor is in the one giving the honor. 
(3) To-day we honor Mary, the Mother of God. 


(4) God honored her first. 

(5) Why does Mary deserve our praise? 

(6) Obey God. Give honor to Mary on her 
homecoming into the courte af heaven. 
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FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 





When the victorious general comes 
marching home, he deserves the cheers 
of the crowd. Whether he comes up 
along Broadway or the narrow limits 
of a small town Main Street, makes no 
difference. In any city or town, the 
victor richly merits the praise of the 
people he has saved. Those cheers 
come to him because of the masterful 
way he has managed his campaign. 
The people know that he has used all 
the material they have sent him prop- 
erly. He took care of the men who 
fought the battles that he mapped out. 
He was wise enough to listen to the ad- 
vice of fellow-officers. His timing, his 
strategy, his understanding of the weak- 
ness of the enemy, all lent their part to 
his success. Now his work is over, the 
battles are won, and he is worthy of the 
acclaim of his countrymen. 

What is this acclaim? He did not 
fight only for that. His achievements 
will go down in history, even though 
there were not one voice to sing his 
praise. But acclaim, applause, is a 
portion of gratitude. Honor, as the 
ancient saying has it, is in the one 
honoring. The more that give honor, 
then the greater is the honor. Like- 
wise, the more noble the one who honors, 
the loftier is the honor. So in our coun- 
try, where all are equal, the cheers of 
thousands is greater honor than the 
cheers of hundreds. In other countries, 
the recognition of the king is higher than 
the applause of a prince. Nonetheless, 
whoever receives honor must be worthy 
of it. 

If a stranger were to wander into 
town, when the victorious general ar- 
rived home, he might wonder what the 
ovation meant. You may suppose for a 
moment that this stranger had not read 
the papers nor listened to the radio, if 
there could be such a rarity in these 
enlightened days. Ifhe were to ask who 
this man was and what he had done, 


there would be a hundred eager people 


- anxious to tell him. Perhaps the gen- 


eral was a home-town boy. Maybe he 
went to school in the building on Main 
Street. He was a kind man, intelligent 
and religious. And so they would go 
on. He was a great leader of men, 
admired and loved by his soldiers. His 
campaigns were hard, vigorous and 
successful. He won his battles in a 
variety of ways. When these enthu- 
siastic historians finished, the stranger 
would have a fairly accurate picture of 
the hero. 


WE MEET TO RENDER HONOR TO 
MARY 


To-day we honor another kind of 
hero, the Mother of God. We honor 
her. Is that honor worth much be- 
cause it comes from us? It is worth 
something, if we have made ourselves 
worthy to offer this praise. But Mary’s 
honor is great, “Mary hath chosen the 
best part” (Gospel), not because of us, 
but because of God. God honored 
Mary first. There is no honor that can 
reach that. Our praise and cheers area 
tiny whisper in comparison. But God 
wants us to honor His Mother. “Let 
us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating 
a festival-day in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, for whose Assumption the 
angels rejoice and give praise to the 
Son of God” (Introit). 

If there were a stranger viewing this 
celebration, he might ask: ‘Who is 
this woman and what has she done to 
deserve the cheers of angels and men?” 
Could there be any persons ignorant of 
Mary and her life? Unfortunately, 
there are. Thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions. But you who know would be 
anxious to share your knowledge with 
this inquiring stranger. First of all, 
Mary is the beautiful daughter of Anna 
and Joachim. She was singled out by 
God for a rare privilege. She was con- 
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ceived free from the stain of original sin. 
All her life she remained sinless, near 
and dear to God. When she was about 
fifteen, God’s angel told her that she 
was to be the Mother of the Saviour. 
She lived a quiet, hidden life with 
Joseph, her spouse, in the tiny village 
of Nazareth. 


IN WHAT DID MARY’S GREATNESS 
CONSIST? 


Historians would not have said a 
word about her. She was not the kind 
of material they could work with. If it 
were not for the Scriptures, and the 
tremendous roéle this little girl played 
in God’s drama of redemption, we would 
know nothing about Mary. Mary’s 
greatness lies in her constant obedience 
to God’s commands. At Nazareth, in 
Bethlehem, in exile in Egypt, her heart 
was set on God’s designs. She never 
sought to put herself first. She was 
always thinking of others—of her cousin, 
her Child, her husband, her friends. 
She deserves our praise because she 
lived life perfectly. She merits our 
cheers because she has been made our 
Mother and the channel of God’s graces 
to us. This is a very tiny thumbnail 
sketch of the greatest woman who ever 
walked the earth. The inquiring stran- 
ger might ask for more information. 
He would find more in the Scriptures 
and devotional books on our Blessed 
Mother, but here he has sufficient reason 
to see why we shout the praises of Mary. 

The comparison of Our Lady to the 
conquering hero coming home is not 
altogether groundless. Our Lady is a 
real heroine. She took upon her slender 
shoulders the weight of an unseen cross. 
She heard Simeon say that a sword 
would pierce her soul, yet she did not 
run from the task God had chosen from 
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all others for her alone. Surely, she was 
prepared; she was fortified by God’s 
holy grace, but she was not a marionette. 
She had her free will. She could have 
failed. She did not, “‘... therefore do 
the angels in their choirs rejoice’ 
(Gradual). So Mary has won the 
accolades of angels and men. That is 
why we celebrate this with an ecclesiasti- 
cal parade, the procession. It is also 
the reason that we can plead with con- 
fidence: “May the prayer of the 
Mother of God come to the aid of Thy 
people, O Lord; and although we know 
that she passed from this life to fulfill 
the conditions of our mortality, never- 
theless may we experience her inter- 
cession for us in the same Lord” (Se- 
cret). 


PURPOSE OF OUR LADY’S FEASTS 


The feasts of our Blessed Mother, 
through the cycle of the year, recall to 
mind the events of her life and God’s 
favors towards her. Of all the feasts, 
the Assumption is the most stirring. 
It is the culmination of a beautiful life, 
God’s perfect way of making the home- 
coming of Mary eternally memorable. 
Mary died, but there is no tomb that 
holds her dust. Her sinless soul and 
beautiful body were taken up to heaven 
to be welcomed by her Son, the angels 
and the blessed. 

All of you are admirers of Mary. God 
commands more than that. You honor 
her to-day. God orders that. But be 
imitators of her. Observe her obedi- 
ence; remember her intercession: “... 
we implore Thy mercy, O Lord our 
God, that we who celebrate the Assump- 
tion of the Mother of God, may by her 
intercession be delivered from all the 
evils that threaten us’ (Postcommun- 
ion). 














ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Thanks Be to God 


“I make known unlo you the gospel which I preached to you, which also you have 
received, and wherein you sland, by which also you are saved, if you hold fast after 
what manner I preached unto you, unless you have believed in vain’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Gratitude builds a friendly world. 

(2) We should be grateful to God, because we 
are privileged to be listeners to God’s 
story. 

(3) God’s story is reasonable. 

(4) God’s story is interesting. 

(5) God's story consoles. 

(6) In days of change and revolution, hold 
fast to God’s story. In it lies salvation. 


Have you ever met a man who never 
thanked anyone for anything? I once 
met a man like that. He was not that 
way because people were mean to him. 
He often received presents. People 
were courteous to him and did favors for 
him. But his silly philosophy of life 
made him believe that these niceties of 
life were due to him, so it was un- 
necessary for him to show any signs of 
gratitude. Perhaps there are very 
many people like him in the world, but 
such a state of mind seems very un- 
natural. We are all dependent upon 
God and upon one another, and when 
someone is gracious enough to help us, 
the natural response would appear to be 
gratitude. How can anyone remain 
grim-faced when a small child offers 
a gift that represents a sacrifice? Is it 
proper to shrug off roughly a helping 
hand or a courteous gesture? The 
heart that beats with warmth and love 
responds generously to acts of kindness. 
A “thank you” springs quickly to the 
lips. On these little acts of generosity 
and gratitude, a friendly world is built. 
But on restraint, coldness, indifference, 
selfishness, a warring world is fashioned. 


Kindliness, thankfulness, friendliness 
huddle men together in this vale of tears. 
Why make life more miserable by base 
ingratitude? All of us owe a great deal 
to men for what they have done for us— 
the scientists, the doctors, the authors, 
and even to our neighbors simply for 
being good neighbors. But how much 
more thanks do we owe to God for all 
He has provided for us! Most of all, 
we should say a fervent “thank You, 
God,” for giving us the privilege of 
hearing His story. 


THE SUMMIT OF GOD’S WORK FOR 
US 


God’s story? What is that? It is 
the gospel that St. Paul preached to the 
Corinthians. Gospel means God's 
story. In the Epistle for to-day’s 
Mass, St. Paul sums up, gives us the 
climax of God’s story: ‘“... Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; 
and He was buried, and rose again the 
third day...” (Epistle). This is the 
summit of God’s work for us. There 
was much that preceded the ascent of 
Calvary and much has followed. Look- 
ing backward from Calvary, we can see 
dimly the Fall and the Promise; looking 
forward from Calvary, we can see mix- 
tures of greatness and baseness, joy 
and gloom, order and confusion. All 
that happens or has happened in the 
world finds its core on Calvary. Cal- 
vary is the heart of God’s story, the 
very center of the matter of redemption, 
of belief, of rejection, of error, of happi- 
ness, of dismay. 
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God’s story is reasonable. It ex- 
plains the eternal longings in the hearts 
of men, the desires of being united to 
one another because of Him: ‘‘God who 
maketh men of one mind to dwell in a 
house...” (Introit). God’s story is 
reasonable because it is crystal-clear 
truth. It reveals to man really and 
truly what he is—a fragile combination 
of matter and spirit. Man is the lord 
of the universe, but not a little god. 
Man has many weaknesses, is sinful, 
lazy, envious, quarrelsome, but he is 
also capable of great things because God 
is in him: “He shall give power and 
strength to His people” (Introit). Man 
is a puzzle to himself, but God under- 
stands him because He has made him, 
just as the sculptor understands the 
figure he has formed. But men would 
no longer be confused, upset, at a dead 
end, if they would look at themselves in 
the light of God’s story. If men would 
pray for understanding, a merciful and 
generous God would certainly help 
them: “... in the abundance of Thy 
loving kindness Thou art wont to give 
beyond the deserts and desires of those 
who humbly pray...’ (Collect). 


_ GOD’S STORY IS INTERESTING AND 
CONSOLING 


God’s story is interesting. Many 
people permit themselves to become en- 
grossed in novels or mystery stories. 
They feel they cannot close the book 
until they finish the story or track down 
the murderer. These stories that seem 
so absorbing, in the end really amount to 
nothing. But God’s story does amount 
to something from beginning to end. It 
is absorbing because it is about real 
people in real situations. It is not 
something spun out of a lively imagina- 
tion. All of it is true, and all of it per- 
tains to us. Often we find stories in- 
teresting, because we put ourselves in 
the places of the characters. In God’s 
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story, we are the characters. We 
observe temptations, suffering, friend- 
ships, pleasure not from 1949, but at the 
time it was taking place and with a 
definite reference to our day. God’s 
story is never out of date, because God 
is timeless. So love, mercy, justice, 
right and wrong are never out of date in 
spite of changing modes of thought and 
false reasoning. The body is in time, 
but the soul does not have to worry 
about alarm clocks. The stories that 
men write appeal to eye, ear, and im- 
agination. This appeal is limited. 
God’s story appeals to the soul, and 
never loses interest; its attraction is 
unlimited. — 

God’s story is consoling. Those ac- 
tions console us that represent sympathy 
and concern for us. We can see our- 
selves in the rejected outcasts, the 
lepers, the sick, the blind, the lame, the 
poor. These were the “little” people of 
Christ’s day. The Son of God was not 
too busy in doing the work of His Father 
to heal these “‘little’ men. He was 
eager to preach, to forgive, to encourage, 
to stir up faith. We are the “little” 
men. Christ is still concerned about us. 
No matter what we do, His voice comes 
to us from God’s story. We know with 
St. Paul: “... but by the grace of God 
I am what I am” (Epistle). We can 
pray that this grace will not be void in 
our souls. 


GOD’S STORY CONTAINS 
SALVATION FOR ALL 


God’s story holds salvation for all 
men. How awful it is to see men on 
fire with zeal for doctrines that will 
lead only to hell! How terrible it is, 
too, to see men brush off the word of 
God with a supercilious remark: “Pious 
nonsense!” If there is anything at all 
in this confused world that makes sense, 
it can only be God’s story. It is horri- 
ble to see men turn from God because 
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of the loss of money, or because some- 
one they love very dearly dies, or be- 
cause their home burns down. In mo- 
ments of tragedy, they make the loss 
greater by running away from God. In 
times of tragedy, the child of God should 
seek consolation in the words of his 
Father: “O Lord, I have cried to 
Thee, and Thou hast healed me” 
(Offertory). This is our hope. Noth- 
ing else on earth can build up confidence 
in us except the fact that God has been 
gracious enough to give us the faith, 
the ears to hear His truth, and also 
the voice to make that truth known to 
others who come sincerely asking for 
it. 

None of us would ever want to imi- 


tate the ungrateful man. If there are 
many like him in the world, we should 
dislike being grouped with them. We 
want more than anything else in the 
world to be grateful to God. How do 
we show this gratitude? By love of 
God and by action, by doing His will 
in all things. We can never outdo God 
in generosity. The more we do to 
please Him, the more He will do to 
help us; so, we shall always be in a 
position of giving thanks to God. The 
upshot of it all will be: “... supported 
in soul and body, that being saved in 
both, we may glory in the fullness of the 
heavenly remedy” (Postcommunion). 
And for this favor, we whisper: 
“Thanks be to God.” 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
Hope for a Hungry World 


‘Blessed are the eyes which see the things thal you see. For I say to you that many 
prophets and kings have desired to see the things that you see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear the things that you hear, and have not heard them’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Light is more than brightness. 

(2) Material poverty wounds the world. 

(3) Material poverty demoralizes men. 

(4) Spiritual poverty is far more devastating. 

(5) Spiritual poverty darkens the minds of 
men to God and to His commands. 

(6) The light of truth and the will to love God 
and neighbor offer the only relief for 
spiritual poverty. 


The world we live in would be a dis- 
mal place without light. The Chinese 
have a proverb: “It is better to light 
one candle than to curse the darkness.”’ 
You know what a relief a light is, if you 
have had to stumble around an un- 
familiar room in the dark until you 
found the light switch. Light is more 
than brightness. It can spell warmth, 


a home, a guide. There is really only 
one source of light, God. This symbol 
is brought to mind on Holy Saturday 
morning when all the candles are lighted 
from the blessed fire. The lighting of 
the other candles in the church from one 
source has been used as a symbol of 
spreading the light of truth at Euchar- 
istic Congresses, at the Marian Congress 
in Canada, and even at Bond Rallies in 
the last war. A gigantic stadium is in 
complete darkness. Suddenly one can- 
dle flames. The light is passed from 
side to side, from tier to tier until the 
whole place glows with light, truth, love, 
loyalty. The light is more than bright- 
ness now; it isasymbol of help. Those 
who have the light are urged to share it 
with others less fortunate. 
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MATERIAL POVERTY DEMORALIZES 
MEN 

Our world to-day lies like the wounded 
man of Our Lord’s parable. There 
he lay by the side of the road, stripped, 
wounded, half-dead. The robbers had 
no concern for him. All he meant to 
them was jingling coin and another 
opportunity to have a good time. We 
look at the victims of the war now. 
What do we see? They are stripped, 
wounded, half-dead. We see these 
wounded bodies at a distance. We do 
not know the gnawing pangs of hunger, 
the icy sting of bare feet in the snow, 
the prospect of trying to sleep in lean- 
to’s open to every biting gust of wind. 
You have given generously to relief. 
You have broken the grasp of hunger for 
many a victim. Your light for them 
was food, clothes, fraternal charity. 
They are grateful for your sacrifices. 
You have heard these people echoing 
these words: “I have cried in the day 
and in the night before Thee’ (Gradual). 
You have stopped their tears because in 
your charity you have seen the image 
of God in them. Your help, your 
light, is not simply humanitarian. 
Your heart was opened, not only be- 
cause bodies were at stake, but souls as 
well. 

Material poverty demoralizes men. 
No longer does ambition burn in their 
souls; their dignity as men _ suffers. 
Crime does not matter any longer. 
The sense of right and wrong is lost. 
Want darkens the eyes of the soul. 
Men cannot see any good init. Itisa 
breeder of every kind of vice. Is there 
any good in material poverty? What 
kind of a life did Our Lord live? The 
poorest of the poor. There can be a 
real nobility in poverty. Happiness on 
earth is not cornered by the rich. Pov- 
erty serves a purpose in the plan of God. 
The very poor may be drawn closer to 
God, because the distractions of wealth 
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are not obstacles tothem. On the other 
hand, where there is no faith, poverty is 
a curse. Success depends on money; 
without it man is a failure. This is a 
false reasoning, but that explains why 
poverty tears the heart out of many a 
man. 


SPIRITUAL POVERTY IS FAR MORE 
DEVASTATING 


But there is a far more devastating 
poverty abroad in the world at this 
very moment—-spiritual poverty. Mil- 
lions of men roam the world in darkness, 
very much in need of the light that you 
hold in your hand. In their souls, they 
long for the light, but false teachers 
have their ear. These teachers are the 
robbers who strip, wound, and leave 
their victims half-dead. They are ur- 
gently in need of the ministrations of 
the modern good Samaritan. They are 
helpless, but they know what they lack. 
You have the cure: “Not that we are 
sufficient to think anything of ourselves, 
as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is 
from God” (Epistle). 

These millions of men and women 
have a shadow cast across their minds. 
They are in the darkness—dank as a 
musty tunnel, where God’s light cannot 
penetrate. Some are vaguely conscious 
of their unhappy state and are groping 
for the light; others are stubbornly 
satisfied to live in the gloom where they 
live as their own law-makers, and feel 
very free of all about them. The effect 
of this darkness of intellect and restrict- 
ion of will is appalling. License takes 
the place of freedom; authority is 
outlawed; the individual is supreme; 
God is tolerated, but kept in His place. 
These people may be relieved by prayer 
and God’s grace; the others will listen 
to you. Perhaps they will even read 
some books that will help them along. 
Their groping for the light will not be 
ignored by God, because He has put 
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the desire in their souls from birth. 
RELIEF FOR SPIRITUAL POVERTY 


What these wounded souls need to 
know more than anything else is: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself” (Gospel). This command sim- 
plifies the whole philosophy of life. 
We have been made by God for God. 
His revelation of Himself is for our 
good, not His. But out of His revela- 
tion comes the answer to every problem 
that the mind of man can pose. The 
wounded souls cannot be helped by 
those who wounded them. These rob- 
bers are only dimly aware of the harm 
that they are doing in the world. Only 
those who hold God’s truth can share it. 

But those who have the truth must 
pray: “Incline unto my aid, O God: 
O Lord, make haste to help me: let my 
enemies be confounded and ashamed, 
who seek my soul’ (Introit). The 


robbers are anxious to wound more 
souls. It would be a painful happening 
to see those who have spiritual richness 
led astray into spiritual’ bankruptcy. 
Sad to say, this happens quite often, so 
we pray again: “We beseech Thee that 
we may run without hindrance towards 
the attainment of Thy promises” (Col- 
lect). 

The story that Our Lord told had a 
moral. He told the lawyer to imitate 
the Samaritan. We feel sorry for the 
stricken people of the world. That 
sorrow moves us to help them. In this 
way we imitate the Samaritan. We feel 
sorry for the spiritually stricken. We 
are moved to help them by our prayers 
and example. When we ourselves are 
afflicted, we cry: “May we be quick- 
ened, O Lord, by participation in this holy 
mystery, and may it grant us both the 
expiation of our sins and the strength- 
ening of our souls’ (Postcommunion). 
Once strengthened, we hope to stay that 
way, for in our hands is the hope that a 
hungry, wounded world longs to possess. 
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Visual Aids Teach the Mass 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


N EARLY every issue of current 
educational magazines contains an arti- 
cle on visual education. The alert 
teacher reads with interest of the rapid 
development in the projection of pic- 
tures. This rapid development has given 
greatly increased value to a_ time- 
honored device in the education of 
children. It does not require a scientific 
analysis of the proportion of impressions 
made on the child’s mind through the 
agency of the various senses to convince 
the teacher that the picture is a valuable 
ally in his work of instructing the child. 
Improvements in photography and 
bookmaking enable textbook publishers 
to put in the hands of the school child 
of to-day a learning tool that is vastly 
superior, functionally and artistically, 
to the textbook of a generation ago, 
even of a decade ago. Textbook pic- 
tures have taken out of elementary 
education many of the abstractions 
that were once such a stumbling block 
to the eager young learner. Projected 
still pictures and moving pictures cap- 
italize on the early impressions of the 
child’s mind, and fix them as his per- 
manent possession. 

No teacher can ignore the teaching 
instrument that the modern develop- 
ment of picture projection has placed 
in his hands. At the same time, it 
remains true, in the words of the old 
canard, that not every change is an 
improvement. There is no quarrel with 
the conservatism of the teacher who is a 
bit chary about adopting the rapid suc- 
cession of visual aids now flooding the 
market. It is only too true that many 
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of the visual aids of to-day fail to pass 
the test of use and are outmoded to- 
morrow. It is the duty of competent 
teachers and administrators in the 
field of education to evaluate the visual 
aids offered, and guide teachers in the 
use of those that are really functional. 
Modern research has devised many 
things in the way of visual and audio- 
visual aids that merit attention. Mod- 
ern art and science have devoted them- 
selves with great singleness of purpose 
to the developing of methods, tech- 
niques, and devices that will help the 
teacher help the pupil. 


ART AS THE HANDMAID OF 
RELIGION 


The Catholic Church, with a charter 
supreme in education, has made use of 
pictures in all ages, as attested by the 
remains of antiquity. She taught the 
basic truths of Christianity to barbarous 
peoples unable to read, and she did it 
with pictures. She decorated the walls 
of the catacombs with paintings illus- 
trative of great Christian truths. She . 
made these Christian truths the inspira- 
tion of the greatest artists the world has 
known. Art itself became the hand- 
maid of religion. The Church adopted 
art as a medium of teaching, not because 
of its high possibilities in the zsthetic 
field, but because she sensed its effective- 
ness in reaching the mind of man. 
Christian art is the very zenith of visual 
education. 

Man has a spiritual soul, but that soul 
is substantially united to the body. 
In achieving knowledge, the soul de- 
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pends upon the body. The body is an 
instrument of the utmost importance in 
the learning process. The teacher must 
have regard for every item of the mag- 
nificent equipment with which the child 
is endowed. As Father Heeg puts it, 
the teacher must remember that the 
pupil has eyes and mouth, hands and 
feet, as well as ears. Nothing enters 
the mind except through the avenue of 
one or more of the five senses. Mental 
activity is impossible unless there is 
first some sense activity. Before man 
understands, he must first apprehend 
through the senses. Vihil est in intel- 
leclu nisi prius fuerit in sensu. To 
disregard this principle in instructing 
school children is to adopt a method 
which is unpsychological. 


USE OF PICTURES AND FILMS IN 
RELIGION TEACHING 


In the light of the splendid tradition 
of the Catholic Church in the use of 
pictures, it is only to be expected that 
Catholic educators, photographers, and 
publishers would take advantage of 
every advance in photography and in 
picture projection. It is here impossible 
to enumerate the contributions in this 
field, but we cannot omit to mention 
that Father George Nell, Effingham, 
Ill., and the Cathechetical Guild of St. 
Paul have outstanding offerings. For 
the sake of emphasis we here limit our- 
selves to the contribution made by 
Father R. E. Southard, S.J., director of 
the department of visual aids, The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis. The value of 
pictures and films in the teaching of the 
Mass has received wide recognition. 
Father Southard is the author of a 
teachers’ manual, “How to Teach the 
Mass with Visual Aids.”” This manual 
gives the teacher guidance in the use of 
“‘The Perfect Sacrifice,” an instructional 
motion picture of the Roman Catholic 
Low Mass. The motion picture is 


supplemented with a series of sixty- 
nine still pictures of the Mass on motion 
picture film with sound, and with a 
second series of eighty-one Mass slides, 
2x 2 Kodachrome. “I See the Mass” 
is the booklet unit of a visual instruction 
set planned to facilitate knowledge and 
appreciation of Mass. The booklet 
presents two Mass charts, whose pri- 
mary purpose is to show graphically the 
interrelation of the parts of the Mass 
with themselves and to the whole, and 
that the Mass is the Last Supper sacri- 
ficial action enriched with appropriate 
ceremonials and prayers under the wise 
guidance of the Church. The body of 
the booklet consists of a series of sixty- 
six Mass pictures and explanations. 
The full text of the Mass, with Proper 
prayers from the Feast of the Precious 
Blood, is carried in juxtaposition to the 
successive pictures. The motion pic- 
ture, the still pictures, the slides, the 
booklet, and the teachers’ manual make 
up a complete visual instruction set 
that will certainly enable the teacher to 
give even very young pupils a thorough 
understanding of the Mass. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING VISUAL AIDS 


Father Southard has made a study 
of the psychology that underlies the use 
of visual aids. He calls our attention 
to the fact that the effectiveness of 
visual aids in teaching is chiefly depend- 
ent upon three factors: “first, the nature 
of the subject-matter itself; second, the 
proper adaptation to the subject of the 
most effective types of visual aids; 
third, the proper adaptation of subject- 
matter and visual aids to the capacity 
and grade level of the student.” It is 
common knowledge among teachers 
that subjects like history and geography 
lend themselves to more comprehensive 
visual presentation than does, for in- 
stance, the more abstract subject of 
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mathematics. The author gives guid- 
ance to inexperienced teachers through 
a chart that portrays in graphic form 
the variqus types of visual aids in the 
order in which these aids impress sight 
and the other senses. Generally speak- 
ing, visual aids are of two great types, 
realistic and abstract. This is readily 
grasped from the chart itself: 


selection of subject-matter, scenes, 
and dialogue; 

The feasibility of presentation to large 
groups with consequent group re- 
actions; 

The motion picture’s sound and color. 


Under ideal conditions motion pictures 
seem to have a peculiar power of trans- 
mitting an impression of reality that is 














VISUAL AIDS 
REALISTIC ABSTRACT 
Objects Pictures Maps Diagrams 
Models Moving Still Charts Symbols 


Real objects are the most realistic 
aids; their authenticity is one hundred 
per cent, with corresponding interest 
and teaching value. Carefully executed 
models of real objects achieve a high 
degree of authenticity and _ interest. 
Pictures are a step further removed from 
reality; they have a lower degree of 
authenticity, but frequently capture 
and reveal features—of a landscape, for 
instance—that escape the eye of the be- 
holder when looking upon the real 
object. Motion pictures sometimes 
capture and reproduce motions which 
escape the unaided eye in direct contact 
with the object. The author calls our 
attention to the fact that motion pic- 
tures frequently create conditions of 
heightened interest highly conducive to 
learning. Some of the factors that 
contribute to this interest value are the 
following: 


The motion and sequence of actions; 

The brilliance of projected pictures; 

The submerging of distracting objects 
by darkening of the projection room ; 

The reproducing of our mental func- 
tions: memory, by scenes flashing 
back into the past; imagination, by 
scenes flashing into the future; and 
concentration, by the device of ex- 
treme closeups; 

The motion picture’s power to drama- 
tize a story through the artful 
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in some ways more lasting than real life 
experiences. Still pictures lack the 
interest value of motion, but they have 
special advantages of their own; cer- 
tainly they are better suited than mo- 
tion pictures for intensive study of still 
objects, or for observation of the various 
phases of a given motion—an effect 
sometimes achieved through the slowing 
up of the motion picture. 

He who would adapt visual aids to 
the teaching of the Mass must remember 
that it is neither predominantly a visual 
subject nor mainly an abstract subject. 
It is both visual and abstract, and im- 
pressively so. Externally the Mass 
comprises over sixty prayers synchro- 
nized with postures, gestures, and a va- 
riety of actions. The learning difficulty 
is complicated by the fact that the 
prayers are in Latin, a language com- 
monly unknown to the learner. Many 
of the actions are highly symbolic, and 
the symbolism must be explained to the 
tyro. Even the vestments, the sacred 
vessels, and the altar furnishings are 
shrouded in a symbolism that reaches 
back into two thousand years of history. 
The theology of the Mass is a summary 
and synthesis of all Christian theology. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
abstract content of the Mass is so great 
that only years of study will give one an 
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adequate grasp of it. This need not 
discourage the student, for his study of 
the externals of the Mass will lead to 
such an understanding of this august 
Action as will suffice for appreciation. 
The text of the Mass is available to 
him, and he can readily learn the sym- 
bolism and the depth of meaning in 
every action of the celebrant. 


REAL OBJECTS ARE PREFERABLE 
TO PICTURES 7 


We should make use of real objects 
in acquainting students with the Mass 
vestments, vessels, altar furnishings, 
and other appurtenances. The real 
objects rejoice in a higher degree of 
authenticity than models and pictures. 
The Catholic school is fortunately cir- 
cumstanced in having the necessary 
objects readily available, almost next 
door. The first study, the original 
impression, should be made through the 
medium of the real object; models and 
pictures are useful for repetition, for 
fixing impressions. Father Southard 
protests against the practice of spending 
time exclusively on pictorial repre- 
sentations or models when the real 
things are right next door. At the same 
time he warns that the priest’s demon- 
stration of the Mass actions, where 
practical and convenient, should not 
preclude the use of pictorial aids, for 
pictures have their own peculiar value 
in the learning process. The personal 
demonstration of the action passes, but 
the picture remains for intensive study. 
Thus, in the author’s manual there are 
presented sixty-six key pictures, each 
titled, with the accompanying Mass 
prayers complete. This picture-title- 
prayer combination is especially de- 
signed for its effectiveness as a pictorial 
memory unit. A second device, a page 
of sixty-four small pictures, titled, per- 
forated, with gummed-back, enables the 
student to compose his own manual on 


the Mass. It is appropriately entitled 
“Mass at a Glance.”” The ready-made 
manual and the student-made manual 
are splendid pictorial tools for a thor- 
ough study of the Mass. 


ADVANTAGES OF STILL PICTURES 


The projected still picture produces an 
impressive type of image—brilliant, 
colored, and large enough for audience 
presentation. There is the added ad- 
vantage that the projection of pictures 
in a darkened room eliminates peripheral 
distractions and makes for better con- 
centration and greater interest. We 
cannot capitalize fully on the potential 
advantages unless the subject-matter is 
familiar to the students before they see 
the colored slides. Some knowledge of 
the important details of the Mass is 
necessary before the showing of a picture 
on the Mass. The picture or series of 
pictures then stresses these details, and 
by this emphasis the proper weight and 
value of the prayers and actions of the 
Mass are deeply impressed upon the 
students. The still picture gives the 
exact amount of time that the teacher 
deems necessary to effect this purpose. 
Father Southard feels that flat pictures 
and projected slides can be adjusted 
readily to the demands of difficult sub- 
ject-matter. 

The motion picture, it is true, stands 
alone among visual aids as a means for 
conveying a unified, realistic, lasting 
impression of a complex sequence of 
actions. After a good understanding 
of the Mass has been attained through 
the flat picture-slide combination al- 
ready explained, the class is ready for 
the motion picture that presents the 
Mass as an integral, moving combina- 
tion of prayer and beautiful color. 
“Used in this manner,” writes Father 
Southard, “the film serves to impress 
on students the unity and beauty which 
grace the Mass as a whole as well as in 
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its multiple parts.’””’ He has prepared 
his motion picture of the Mass with 
this precise purpose in view. 


THE SACRIFICE AS UNIFIED, 
INTEGRAL ACTION 


The Sacrifice is presented as a unified, 
integral action. The colors used are 
liturgical colors with their rich sym- 
bolism; the abridged prayers in English 
are immediately intelligible and con- 
tribute to the integral impression; 
synchronized gestures convey the sym- 
metry and the harmony of the Catholic 
Mass as a liturgical action. The total 
effect is to present the Mass as a thing 
of dignified and majestic beauty. The 
sequence of picture manual, projected 
slides, and motion picture draws most 
effectively on the resources of the vari- 
ous types of visual aids. 

The experience of the author convinces 
him that added values are realized 
from a multiple, spaced showing of the 
motion picture of the Mass. He sug- 
gests that, where possible, it be viewed 
first on a background of sketchy infor- 
mation, and then later on a full back- 
ground afforded by the Mass study. If 
time is available, the film should be 
shown at least twice on each occasion, 
and it is very helpful to have a showing 
with the sound off to afford more careful, 
undistracted observation of the action 
sequence. 

We must be practical. If a given 
school does not have the equipment for 
showing a motion picture, all is not 
lost. The sixty-nine still pictures, pre- 
viously described, are a rich treasury in 
the hands of a teacher who masters the 
details and the organic unity of the 
Mass, and then makes use of the narra- 
tion accompanying the still-picture se- 
ries. Thesame teacher can make equally 
good use of the series of eighty-one 
Mass slides and the script that is pro- 
vided for their presentation. 
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UTILIZATION OF ABSTRACT VISUAL 

AIDS 

Nor are abstract visual aids to be 
despised. This medium reproduces 
merely a linear, skeleton representation 
of an object stripped of its sense quali- 
ties. This sounds like a tremendous 
limitation, but it is sometines an advan- 
tage, namely, when the teacher wishes 
to present in simplified form the essential 
characteristics, outlines, interrelations, 
or sequences of the object represented. 
This is a commonplace in teaching; 
every teacher knows the futility of an 
overloaded map. Diagrams, charts, 
even symbols, the most abstract of 
visual aids, fail of their purpose when 
burdened with an excess of detail. 
The teacher of English knows the sim- 
plicity that must be maintained in the 
diagramming of sentences; the purpose 
of every diagram is to trace in a few 
lines the connection of parts and the 
flow of sequence. Charts are commonly 
more abstract than maps. Their func- 
tion is to emphasize directional flow or 
similarity or contrast of size or quality 
by the use of bars, graphs, color, and 
such devices. The symbol strips reality 
down to essential features. It is the 
most abstract of visual aids, though 
the representation used may be highly 
visual. Father Southard takes the ex- 
ample of the fish as a Christian symbol. 
The fish is visual enough, but, used to 
represent Christ the Saviour, it is ex- 
tremely abstract, involving as it does a 
knowledge of Greek and insight into the 
make-up of anagrams. 

The effective use of abstract visual 
aids depends on several factors: the 
capacity of the student to deal with 
abstractions, a capacity that increases 
with his maturity, his mental develop- 
ment, and his experience; the degree of 
the student’s acquaintance with the 
object represented; and the intelli- 
gibility of the abstract visual aid itself. 
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The teacher who wishes to use these 
aids effectively must take all these 
factors into account, or confusion will 
likely result in the mind of the student. 
Abstraction of which the student is 
capable should be called into play; 
abstract visual aids are often of value 
in facilitating the understanding of very 
simple things; thus, the diagramming of 
the simple sentence, “John is good,” 
makes for a better understanding of the 
functions of the parts of speech and the 
relations of words in sentences. 

The Basic Mass Chart and the Mass- 
Growth Chart are fine examples of 
abstract visual aids, as employed by the 
author in “I See the Mass.” The late 
Father Stedman made use of the Mass 
clock to convey the notion of the Mass’s 
universality in time and place. The 
Mass chart prepared by Father Puetter 
displays graphically the liturgical cli- 
max of the sacred ceremonies and the 
relation of Mass to the official daily 
prayer of the Church. Incidentally, 
there is no medium superior to the 
Mission Map of the World in conveying 


to the child’s mind, even to the adult 
mind, the worldwide effort of the Catho- 
lic Church “to preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

Liturgical symbols of great variety 
and abundance have come into use 
through the centuries. They serve as 
intriguing and beautiful memory tags 
for the great truths they represent. 
The Mass is rich in symbolic postures, 
gestures, actions, and external accom- 
paniments—bows, genuflections, signs 
of the cross, candles, et cetera. All 
these, says Father Southard, enrich 
understanding when carefully explained. 
The Christian teacher will never forget 
the ultimate purpose of all teaching of 
the Mass to children—to give them a 
better understanding of the Great 
Sacrifice and its intimate relation with 
their own personal salvation, to deepen 
their appreciation of God’s mercy, 
goodness, and love in His Sacrifice on 
Calvary, of which the Mass is the daily 
renewal. Here is a purpose worthy of 
the lifelong devotion of the teacher in 
the school of Christ. 
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By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Responses of the Code Com- 
mission on Canons 81 and 
1015 


The Pontifical Commission for Inter- 
preting the Code, on January 26, 1949, 
issued the following authentic interpre- 
tations (Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXX1I, 
158). 


I 


D. I. Are the vows reserved to the 
Holy See included within the 
words of Canon 81: a generalibus 
Ecclesiz legibus? 

D. II. Can Ordinaries, in virtue of 
Canon 81 and under the terms 
contained therein, dispense sub- 
deacons and deacons from the 
obligation of observing sacred 
celibacy? 

R. In the negative to both. 


Canon 81 has been the object of of- 
ficial interpretation more than once. 
Its broad terms lend themselves to a 
widely extensive meaning. But the 
Code Commission has tended to limit 
their extension to a strictly literal mean- 
ing. It has already decreed that the 
difficulty of recourse by the Ordinary to 
the Holy See must be fully verified from 
every point of view, so that even re- 
course made indirectly through the 
Apostolic Delegate is precluded (THE 
Hommetic AND PasroraL ReEvIEw, 
XLVIII, 315). Now it ordains that the 
words, “‘the general laws of the Church,” 
do not include vows reserved to the 
Holy See. A vow entails an obligation of 
divine law. Its remission is commonly 
called a dispensatio, but the act is not a 
dispensation from law but a rescinding 
of a fact. That is why the power to dis- 
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pense from ecclesiastical law does not as 
such include the power to dispense from 
a Vow. 

‘Perhaps it is for the same reason that 
the obligation of celibacy arising from 
the reception of subdiaconate and diac- 
onate, and very probably involving 
an implied vow, is declared not subject 
to dispensation in virtue of Canon 81. 
But the wording of the response would 
suggest that the reason lies elsewhere. A 
dispensation for a subdeacon or deacon 
is listed by authors as seldom given, in 
the series of adverbs (raro, rarissime, 
numquam) by which they describe the 
policy of the Holy See in dispensing 
from the impediment of Sacred Orders. 
The Congregation for the Sacraments, it 
is true, is on record as declaring the will- 
ingness of the Holy See to dispense, 
whenever the fitness of a subdeacon or 
deacon for the priesthood seems doubt- 
ful. Yet, the very nature of the case, 
supposing as it does a careful scrutiny 
of the candidate before Major Orders, 
makes it an unusual and singular occur- 
rence. That fact, therefore, would pre- 
clude the application of Canon 81, 
which is limited by the words: et de dis- 
pensatione agatur que a Sede Apostolica 
concedi solet. However, both in this 
case of celibacy and that of the reserved 
vows Canons 1043-1045 would be opera- 
tive. The local Ordinary could use the 
faculties therein granted (i.e., in danger 
of death and when all is prepared for the 
marriage respectively). The Code Com- 
mission has already conceded that Can- 
ons 81 and 1045 are separate and inde- 
pendent grants.! 

1 Bouscaren, “Canon Law Digest,” II, 45. 
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II 


D. Is only a marriage celebrated be- 
fore the Church to be understood 
in the word celebratum of Canon 
1015, § 4) 

R. In the affirmative. 

The question settled by this response 
well illustrates the difficulty of inter- 
preting the Code according to the law 
preceding it. Canon 6 calls for a recon- 
ciliation of the two laws, except where 
they clearly differ. Prior to the Code 
only a marriage in facie Ecclesiz was re- 
garded as putative. Canon 1015, §4, 
states merely that it must be celebratum. 
Are the two equivalent? Many authors 
(including Cappello, Vidal, Coronata 
and Creusen) held that supposing good 
faith, which indeed was not readily ad- 
missible, a marriage without canonical 
form would be putative. They argued 
from the silence of the Canon as regards 
any ecclesiastical formality. Others, 
however (such as Payen and Ayrinhac), 
maintained the view that ecclesiastical 
celebration was necessary as before the 
Code. Only thus would the required 
good faith be evident in the external 
forum beyond all doubt. A further rea- 
son was the unwillingness, as declared 
by the Code Commission, to recognize a 
marriage without ecclesiastical formality 
as a matrimonium in the sense of Canon 
1078, from which legal consequences 
would follow.?. This second view is now 
officially accepted. Only a contract 
outwardly correct, at least, will be recog- 
nized as putative with consequent ef- 
fects. 

Despite the foregoing, it does appear 
that an invalid contract made in good 
faith, without ecclesiastical formality, 
by persons not subject to the form of 
marriage would be putative. This 
would have a true species matrimonit 
before the law.* Prior to the Code sev- 


2 Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 516-517. 
* Gasparri, “De Matrimonio” (3rd ed.), n. 


eral authors made a similar exception.‘ 
There is at least one official decision 
which lends support to their view.® 


A Training School for Newly 
Ordained Priests 


By Motu proprio letter (Acta A postoli- 
cz Sedis, XX XI, 165-167), His Holiness 
has decreed the establishment of an in- 
stitute for the neo-sacerdotes of the Arch- 
diocese of Rome. The reasons behind 
this establishment, as set forth in the 
letter, are of universal interest. His 
Holiness recalls that the proper training 
of the clergy is essential for the welfare 
of the Church. This fact has always 
been recognized, but especially since the 
Tridentine program of diocesan semi- 
naries has gone into effect. 

Yet, despite his previous training in 
doctrine and piety, the newly ordained 
priest oftentimes is dismayed and un- 
certain when confronted for the first 
time in the ministry with the pastoral 
problems of the present day. He feels 
unprepared. Therefore, it has become 
necessary that young priests be made 
fully conversant with the new apostolic 
methods required to meet and to master 
these problems. The whole course of 
one’s priestly life is shaped by the first 
years. How important, therefore, is it 
that the young priest have then the 
leadership and example of competent 
guides! Many times in the history of 
the Church provisions have been made 
to meet like situations, notably the ef- 
forts of St. Philip Neri at Rome, St. 
Charles Borromeo at Milan, and in the 
last century St. Joseph Cafasso at Turin. 
In imitation of such example, His Holi- 
ness desires to provide a similar means 
of training for the young clergy of His 
own see. 





4 Wernz, “Jus Decretalium,” IV, 682; De 
Smet, ““Betrothment and Marriage,” n. 163. 
’ “Fontis Codicis Juris Canonici,”’ n. 3158. 
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A Pontifical Institute, attached to a 
newly erected parish, is thereby estab- 


lished at the Church of St. Eugene in 


Rome. The newly ordained priests of 
the diocese will live together there for a 
certain period after ordination, and ex- 
ercise the ministry in the parish under 
the guidance of outstanding teachers 
and directors. They will preach and 
teach catechism. They will be made 
familiar with the particular hazards and 
evils of the time, and instructed how to 
overcome these difficulties. They will 
gain experience in the new apostolic 
techniques especially suited to modern 
needs. On an earlier occasion, address- 
ing the priests of Rome. His Holiness 
gave a fuller description of the new prob- 
lem facing the pastoral ministry. His 
words throw light on His recent action: 


“*The former spiritual conditions of 
society have undergone a profound 


change. The priest, therefore, must 
adapt his ministry. He has two tasks 
to perform in his parish: one among 
the faithful, from whose ranks he will 
draw the leaders of Catholic Action; 
and one among those who are far 
from all religious practice. For them, 
too, he will assume responsibility, and 
give them all the care and devotion of 
a good pastor.” 


This action of His Holiness may fore- 
shadow a further development in the 
Church’s program of clerical training. 
In any event, it is an excellent precedent 
for other dioceses. Priests already in 
the ministry would do well to acquaint 
themselves with the recent publications 
on the pastoral apostolate.! 

1 Suhard, “Growth and Decline: the Church 
Today” (Fides, South Bend, Ind.): Michon- 
neau, ‘Revolution in a City Parish” (Black- 
friars, England); ‘‘Studies in Catholic Action”’ 
(A.N.S.C.A., Melbourne) Donnelly, “What Is 
This Catholic Action?”’ (America Press, New 


York City); Kothen, ‘“The Priest and the Pro- 
letariate’’ (Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





What about Catholic Turned 
Mason Having Catholic 
Funerals? 


Question: Two or three times a year a 
Catholic who has turned Mason and who 
promotes Masonry, as a member of an 
undertaking firm is here for the funeral, 
and he insists on being in the church 
while the funeral is being conducted. 
Now, is he to be warned by reason of his 
excommunication to stay away from the 
services; and do you think it proper to 
exhort our Catholic people through our 
weekly bulletin to get the services of a 
Catholic undertaker when death comes? 


WorariepD Priest. 


Answer: The only wise conduct, it 
seems, is to ignore this undertaker who 
has turned Mason. The reasons are 
these: first, true, he is excommunicated 
but since he is not under declaratory 
sentence of excommunication, there is 
no obligation to ask him to leave the 
church, and even if he were, grave in- 
convenience would advise against his 
being put out of the church; second, the 
few Catholic funerals that he gets are 
doubtless due to former connections, 
and trying to persuade people through 
the medium of the church bulletin not to 
patronize non-Catholic undertakers is 
something that seems to be imprudent, 
because all sorts of persons by reason of 
family connections or friendship may 
have non-Catholic undertakers. This 
particular problem will gradually solve 
itself. Silence can do no harm, although 
positive effort to prevent parishioners 
having this undertaker might do real 
harm. 


Membership in the 
Mystical Body 

Question: Please explain whether or 
not baptized non-Catholics are members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Is bap- 
tism of desire sufficient for membership 
in the Mystical Body? 

x 

Haup GNARus. 


Answer: As to the first part of the 
question, if non-Catholics are validly 
baptized, they are incorporated into the 
Church, although by reason of being as- 
sociated with an alien communion they 
lack for the most part the rights of com- 
munion with the Church; and this lack 
is based largely on impediment rather 
than on censure. Canon 87 sums up in 
three or four lines the entire matter of 
personality in the Church of God, and 
makes a very clear distinction between 
membership in the Church and commun- 
ion with the Church. Excommuni- 
cated Catholics lack the latter, but they 
don’t lose membership in the Church; 
rather they lose their right to commune 
with her, to receive the Sacraments, to 
attend divine offices, and to exercise 
certain spiritual rights in the juridical 
order. On the other hand, non-Catho- 
lics if they aren’t validly baptized but 
wish to accomplish whatever God wants 
them to do, are members of the Church 
only by desire in the same way as are 
catechumens. These latter are given 
Christian burial, but they are in no strict 
sense members of the Church, any more 
than a martyr is who was unbaptized, 
nor any more than the faithful were 
under the Old Dispensation. All true 
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catechumens as well as those of the 
Old Law were none of them truly in the 
Church, being only virtual or prospec- 
tive members, in desire. Were an un- 
baptized catechumen to die for the 
faith and were he to be raised to life 
again by a miracle-worker, he would be 
under precept to join the Church by 
receiving baptism. 

I am just beginning to read for about 
the tenth time that priceless volume, 
“The Key to the Holy Eucharist,” by 
the late Abbot of Buckfast; and in a 
preliminary chapter this synthesizer of 
St. Thomas’ Eucharistic doctrine brings 
out very well the two forms of union 
with God, and the only two forms of 
union with God: through the theologi- 
cal virtues alone or in the case of an 
adult who has been guilty of mortal sin 
after baptism, through the sacrament 
and the theological virtues, or through 
baptism alone in the formal or virtual 
infant. In past generations much ink 
was spilt through argumentation on 
being in the soul of the Church only, an 
ignorant expression for saying that a 
person has virtual membership in the 
Church if he is a sanctified catechumen; 
whereas, if he is a validly baptized 
non-Catholic, he has formal membership 
in the Church without possessing the 
rights of communion except in the hour 
of death for the necessary Sacraments if 
he possesses actual or presumptive good 
faith. 


Artificial Onanism and 
Physical Resistance 


Question: By a reply of the Sacred 
Penitentiary of April 3, 1916, quoted in 
the 1940 edition of Noldin, p. 81, it is 
certain that a wife has to risk death 
rather than allow relations with her hus- 
band who uses a condom; she can’t hold 
herself passive, as she would in the case 
of natural onanism. 

Again Davis in Volume IV (1941 edi- 
tion), p. 263, quotes Cappello as saying 
that for the gravest kind of evil the wife 
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can hold herself passive if she excludes 
all consent to the venereal delight. Is 


. there a contradiction here? 


PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: To begin with, there is a con- 
fusion; for the answer referred to is 
really that of June 3, 1916, not of April 
3—the latter has reference in its second 
part tosodomy. The former answer ad- 
mits that a wife under extreme fear can 
resist passively in the same way as a 
woman can in danger of death or some- 
thing equivalent resist passively but al- 
ways in the supposition that she yields to 
none of the natural pleasure connected 
with the act. And in many cases the 
woman with a husband practising arti- 
ficial onanism is liable to be deceiving 
herself in thinking that she is acting the 
same as a woman who is attacked, and 
does not physically resist because she is 
afraid of the publicity that can follow 
this physical resistance; she fears the 
publicity much the same as she fears 
death. 


A Welching Wife 


Question: Adam, a Catholic, married 
Eva, a non-Catholic, after the necessary 
promises were signed. Eva herself is 
a product of a mixed marriage—her 
father being a Catholic. In due time a 
child was born to Adam and Eva. The 
baby is eight months old and yet unbap- 
tized. Eva, and more especially Eva’s 
mother, will not permit the child to be 
baptized a Catholic. On his part, 
Adam “‘just doesn’t want to cause any 
hard feelings,” so he is not trying too 
hard to have the child baptized. He 
and his family maintain that “something 
will turn up in due time and everything 
will turn out all right.””’ Is Adam dis- 
posed to receive absolution, especially 
now that the Paschal Season is drawing 
near? WONDERING PRIEST. 


Answer: Adam is under a grave obli- 
gation to have that child of his mixed 
marriage baptized in the near future. 
On the other hand, he may visualize 
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getting the child baptized now as mor- 
ally impossible in view of the wife’s op- 
position, and much more so of the wife’s 
mother’s opposition. So, why not pro- 
pose that he take out the child sometime 
for a walk and have a prearrangement 
with a priest for the baptism, and then at 
an opportune time, at least when the 
child is old enough for First Communion, 
announce this to the wife. In the mean- 
time the mother-in-law may be out of 
the way and the wife may have changed 
her attitude. At least, the man is com- 
plying with his present obligation. 
There is a principle in law that, when a 
thing is done and wrongly done, it is not 
the same as if never done at all. So, 
the man is married now, and was in 
good faith since the woman signed the 
promises; there is also a danger that in 
the case of separation the wife would get 
the child, and in that event things would 
be worse than they are now. I see no 
difficulty, though, in his having the child 
baptized secretly; and if he promises 
this, I would think that he is worthy of 
absolution. He might not do it right 
away, but urging and the grace of the 
sacraments are more likely to bring him 
to his senses than refusing him absolu- 
tion outright. 

Some theologians might contend that 
here and now it is morally impossible to 
get the child baptized with the agree- 
ment of the wife; and to do so secretly 
might lead to the breaking up of the 
marriage altogether, and the wife get- 
ting the custody of the child. He might 
be let await developments; and in the 
meantime the priest could go and visit 
the family and confront the wife with 
her signed promises, promises that have 
juridical effects. He could go further 
and convince the wife that the child by 
being baptized in the Catholic Church 
will be at least as well off as if not bap- 
tized at all; and that she without any 
violation of conscience can comply with 


her contract and cease doing an injus- 
tice to the husband. This case is one of 
many indications that, where a man is 
foolish enough to marry a non-Catholic 
girl who is unwilling to become a Catho- 
lic, there is a big chance that the children 
will not be brought up in the Catholic 
faith. Dr. Coakley of the Sacred Heart 
Parish, East Pittsburgh, has just made 
a study of fifty mixed marriages in his 
parish (see April number of Information), 
and he finds that where the non-Catholic 
party to a mixed marriage is the wife 
there is almost a certainty in the gener- 
ality of cases that the children will not 
be even baptized in the Church, much 
less reared as Catholics. Perhaps some 
day the bishops of this country will 
refuse dispensations for mixed marriages 
where the non-Catholic party is a 
woman. 


This Infertility Can Hardly 
Be Cured 


Question: Bertha, a Catholic wife, has 
two children, both by Cesarian section, 
the latter placing her in extreme danger 
of death. The doctor informed her and 
her husband that a subsequent preg- 
nancy would result in her certain death. 
He therefore advised an operation in 
which the Fallopian tubes would be 
“tied.” John, her Catholic husband, 
went to his parish priest and presented 
the difficulty and was correctly informed 
that such an operation would be unlaw- 
ful under all circumstances. John, 
whose faith weakened, advised the op- 
eration; and his wife consented to hav- 
ing it done. Both John and Bertha 
seem to have been in bad faith. 

Now, after two or three years, John 
apparently fully repentant is concerned 
about his obligation to restitution. It 
seems, although I have not consulted 
the doctor, that a simple operation 
could restore the fertility of Bertha. Is 
John obliged to insist that his wife un- 
dergo the operation to restore her former 
condition? (2) Does she have to submit 
to the operation when she knows it will 
place her in grave danger of death should 
she later become pregnant? Must 
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John’s confessor demand such drastic 
restitution when he has a high degree of 
certitude either that it will not be car- 
ried out, or, if it is, that there will be a 
grave occasion to sins of contraception 
later on. John, the husband, seems 
truly repentant, but I doubt repentant 
enough to do these extraordinary things. 
It would seem unreasonable that this 
man go scot-free, but I am uncertain as 
to how strictly to bind him. 

Hesirant Priest. 


Answer: The medical, or rather the 
surgical, opinion seems to be that an 
operation to restore fertility in these 
cases is practically impossible; for the 
tubes are entirely severed, and there is 
no ordinary hope of reuniting them. 
If this is true in the case, it is enough 
to relieve the woman from any obliga- 
tion of undergoing what at best appears 
to be only slightly probable. It would 
seem sufficient to excuse her from the 
operation if the results were anything 
less than certain. At any rate, it is 
perfectly justifiable to leave both parties 
in good faith if they are under the im- 
pression that the original operation 
was gravely sinful, but now that it is 
done there is no strict obligation to have 
another operation to try to restore 
fertility. 


Clergy Conference Paper and 
Income Tax 


Question: Somewhere in the back of 
my head there seems to be the recording 
that I had read an article by you dealing 
with the Income Tax. I naturally am 
aware of the answer in the August issue 
of THe Homitetic. But it seems that 
somewhere you had more than that. 

My reason for writing is that I am 
planning to bring this subject in as one 
for the Diocesan Deanery Conferences 
next Spring. Naturally I cannot pre- 
sent it unless I can cite sources to which 
the clergy may go for information. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CLERGY EXAMINERS. 


Answer: Besides the references in 
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the November or October numbers of 
THe Hommetic (and these references 
contain only leads), the real source for 
what I said will be found in the articles 
by Kenneth R. and Daniel E. O’Brien 
in THE Homitetic (February, 1944, pp. 
342-347), and by Kenneth R. O’Brien 
in The Jurist of January, 1943, and 
January, 1944. In these articles Father 
O’Brien quotes the Supreme Court of 
the United States or the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania as declaring in an in- 
come tax case that a conditional gift is 
not earned income, and must be put in 
the general category of gifts. Father 
O’Brien goes into great detail in laying 
down his authorities for what he says; 
and unless Congress has amended the 
Income Tax law in the meantime, 
neither Mass stipends nor other church 
offerings given to the priest, as are all 
stole offerings, come under taxable in- 
come. In one of these articles he cites 
a decision of the Supreme Court to the 
effect that the priest’s relation to the 
bishop in the case at bar is not one of 
hire and salary; therefore, there is no 
suing the bishop for support, because the 
relation between a priest and his bishop 
and ministers and their congregations is 
not that of employment but one of the 
discharge of sacred functions for which 
the priest or the minister receives an 
offering in the nature of a conditional 
gift. 


In Quest of English Breviary; 
and of Meaning of Stipend 


Question: Would you please let me 
know where a person can get an English 
translation of the Breviary that priests 
say each day? And as a Catholic I 
know that, when I offer a stipend for a 
Mass, I am not paying for the Mass, but 
I would like you to explain the meaning 
of stipend to me. 

Puain CaNapDIAN Bat. 


Answer: The first English translation 
of the Breviary was by the Marquis of 
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Bute and preceded the reform of the 
Breviary by Pope Pius X. This trans- 
lation is long out of print. Before the 
Second World War, Burns and Oates 
also had an edition, but that too is out of 
print. The late Father Stedman was 
working on a translation of his own, but 
gave it up when the New Psalter ap- 
peared. So, I think that the only way of 
getting a full set of Breviaries in English 
would be to contact some firm making a 
specialty of securing used books. 
Stipend can mean remuneration; it 
can also mean an offering. And this 
latter, and only this latter, meaning can 
attach to the expression Mass stipend. 
Even the money allowance (stipendium) 
given to the old Roman soldiers seems to 
have been more of an offering in view of 
their services than hire and salary for 
defending their country. And _ the 
Church allows an offering for the priest 
who applies the fruits of the Mass, as far 
as they are applicable by him, to the in- 
tention of the one giving the stipend. 
She does something similar for all church 
ministrations. In some countries the 
only support the priests get comes from 
the offerings for their sacred ministra- 
tion, such as Mass stipends, funeral 
offerings, wedding offerings, baptismal 
offerings, etc. And the Church takes 
into account that a part of the support 
of the priest is likely to come from his 
Mass offerings. In return, the Church 
by this means puts the priest under an 
obligation of grave justice to say the 
Mass for the offerer, although the sti- 
pend in itself is nothing like an amount 
that would ordinarily bind in justice. 
In the Old Law the priests shared in part 
of the victims offered. In the New Tes- 
tament the priest has an inalienable 
share in the fruits of the Mass that go to 
himself as the confector of the Sacramen- 
tal Sacrifice; then another part of the 
fruits go to all the faithful living and 
dead, and to the Holy Father and the 


local Bishop; the third part is at the 
disposal of the celebrant himself, and in 
this way the humblest lay person can 
have the Sacramental Sacrifice applied 
to his own purpose and have it avail in- 
finitely more before God fer the four 
ends of sacrifice than did the thousands 
of victims offered by Solomon through 
the priests of the Old Law on the occa- 
sion of dedicating the ancient temple (a 
weak symbol of the Mystical Body of 
Christ). Ifa layman buys an article and 
doesn’t pay for it (an article costing 
$1.00), ordinarily he commits a venial 
sin and has to make restitution. Whena 
priest receives $1.00 for saying Mass, he 
would be bound under pain of mortal sin 
to say it within the agreed time, or have 
some other priest say it for him. 


Closing the Tabernacle 
During the Distribution 
of Communion 


Question: During the distribution of 
Holy Communion must the Tabernacle 
door be closed? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Neither the Rilus Servandus 
of the Missal nor the rubrics of the Ritual 
cover this point in treating of the distri- 
bution of Holy Communion during Mass 
and outside of Mass. However, the au- 
thors seem to be agreed on this proce- 
dure: if the Blessed Sacrament is present 
in the Tabernacle, the door should be 
closed. Otherwise it should remain 
open. 


Standing During the 
** Asperges”” 


Question: At the Asperges, what is the 
posture of the congregation when there is 
no procession down the center aisle and 
the people are sprinkled while the cele- 
brant remains at the communion rail? 
Do they stand or kneel? VICARIUS. 
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Answer: With the restoration of the 
High and Sung Masses in the parish 
churches, both priests and people are 
taking more interest in the ceremonial to 
be followed by the laity. The ‘“Cere- 
monial of Bishops” remarks that in gen- 
eral the faithful are to follow the same 
ceremonies as the choir of clerics. At 
the request of several American Bishops 
Father J. O’Connell inserted an appen- 
dix in his work, ““The Celebration of 
Mass,”” which summarizes the rules for 
the laity. In the first two rules we find 
that the laity are to stand when the 
procession -to the altar makes its ap- 
pearance from the sacristy, and remain 
standing until the Mass is begun, even 
though the Asperges takes place. Each 
person bows and makes the sign of the 
cross when sprinkled at the Asperges. 
The congregation, therefore, is to remain 
standing at the Asperges even though the 
celebrant remains at the altar rail. 


Has the Paschal Candle Any 
Such Symbolism? 


Question: I have been told that the 
dipping of the Paschal Candle in the 
water on Holy Saturday is symbolic of 
marriage, by which new life is brought 
into existence. Do you know anything 
about this, or how this idea might have 
started? INCREDULUS. 


Answer: The usual interpretation 
given to this ceremony is that it signifies 
the mystery of Christ’s Baptism in the 
Jordan, whereby the element of water 
received the pledge of its future sancti- 
fying power. This interpretation is 
given both in Guéranger’s “Liturgical 
Year” and in St. Andrew’s Missal. 
There was a school of liturgists of the 
Middle Ages whose members were given 
to extreme symbolism. The interpreta- 
tion given in the query may owe its 
origin to someone of this school. 
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Receiving Converts into the 
Church 


Question: I was told at the beginning 
of my ministry that I was to ask per- 
mission from the Ordinary to use the 
infant ritual of baptism exclusively in 
receiving converts with doubtful bap- 
tisms, then to proceed to have a pro- 
fession of faith, and thereupon give 
conditional baptism. After that I was 
to hear the person’s confession. When 
I got the necessary faculties from the 
bishop to bring back into the Church a 
person baptized in the Church in in- 
fancy but reared from infancy in schism, 
I omitted the two witnesses to his pro- 
fession of faith. Was my procedure 
valid? PERPLEXED. 


Answer: Where a convert is from 
one of the sects and had been born 
and brought up in that sect, there need 
be no recantation of heresy with the 
absolution from the same in the external 
forum; because those born and brought 
up in heresy or schism are presumed to 
be in good faith, and should be regarded 
rather as material heretics, unless the 
contrary appears for a certainty. The 
bishop, however, may order a profession 
of faith to be made—a thing quite 
different from a recantation of heresy 
followed by absolution in the external 
forum from the same reserved sin, rather 
the reserved censure attached to the 
sin. And where conditional baptism 
is given (even where the adult form is 
used for converts, in the event that 
there is no baptism), still the infant form 
would be sufficient for the adult where 
the baptism is conditional. And the 
Confession that follows in the case of 
the convert after the conditional bap- 
tism, need not be integral, and should 
not be unless the person wants to make 
it so; because here too applies the prin- 
ciple that there is no strict obligation to 
confess dubious sins, although there is 
an obligation to include them in the 
contrition elicited. 
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Now, if this schismatic inquired 
about, who came back to the Catholic 
Church, was baptized in the Catholic 
Church but reared in the Polish Na- 
tional Church and was brought up from 
infancy in schism, he too is presumed 
not to be a formal schismatic—and 
therefore not to have incurred the cen- 
sure attached to schism. So, there is 
no need of formally reconciling him to 
the Church after a recantation of heresy 
by absolution from the censure of the 
external forum, and then hearing his 
confession and admitting him to Holy 
Communion. He, of course, would be 
bound to an integral confession, as 
would be a Catholic who had never been 
to confession nor made his First Com- 
munion. 


Forbidden Church Music 


Question: I was asked why the 
compositions of Charles  Frangois 
Gounod are forbidden in the Catholic 
Church. I know that parts of his 
compositions on the Mass were severely 
criticized because they were not in 
keeping with the Liturgy, but I did not 
find any reason why his music is for- 
bidden in the church. Can you give 
me the reasons? Pater Musicus. 


Answer: From this query it would 


seem that the writer admits the validity 
of the reasons for banning Gounod’s 
Masses and motets from the Church. 
They are not in keeping with the Lit- 
urgy, because the text is made second- 
ary to the music, the music itself is 
theatrical, and there are many solos. 
But the ‘question he raises is this: 
“What is wrong with using Gounod’s 
music for interludes, processions and 
the like?”’ Pius X in the Motu Proprio 
on Sacred Music stated that the tone 
of the organ in preludes and interludes 
must participate in the qualities of 
sacred music. These qualities are sanc- 
tity, integrity of form, and universality. 
Pius X remarks that, since modern 
music has risen mainly to serve profane 
uses, greater care must be taken in 
admitting this music into the church. 
He further says that anything in the 
theatrical style is diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of good church music. 
The reasons for not allowing Gounod’s 
music in the church can well be sum- 
marized in this sentence of the Motu 
Proprio: “Besides, theinternal structure, 
the rhythm and what is known as the 
conventionalism of this style adapt 
themselves but badly to the require- 
ment of true liturgical music.” 
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Lights and Shadows in 
Ecclesiastical History 


Honest historical writing requires a 
fair and just distribution of lights and 
shadows, for it is impossible to review 
the past without an evaluation of the 
facts put down. Subjective elements 
cannot be completely eliminated, but 
they can be kept within reasonable con- 
trol. The more critical the period under 
consideration is, the more difficult will it 
be to arrive at an impartial judgment. 
The church historian in this respect is 
confronted by a particularly delicate 
situation. It would be a cheap way out 
of the difficulty to paint the shadows 
very black in order to create the impres- 
sion of superior impartiality. But dis- 
tortion in either direction is not fairness. 
A chronique scandaleuse is not impartial 
history, though to some it may seem so. 

The third volume of Father Hughes’ 
ecclesiastical history deals with a very 
critical, none too creditable, and all in 
all rather unfortunate chapter in the life 
of the Church.' It is no easy task to do 
justice to an epoch in which good and 
evil appear so closely interwoven that it 
becomes almost impossible to disen- 
tangle them or even to distinguish the 
one from the other. We fully realize at 
this distance that many of the leading 
figures of the time played highly dis- 
creditable parts and sowed the seeds of 
terrible harvests, but they did not have 
our advantage of historical perspective. 


1 A History of the Church. By Philip Hughes. 
Vol. III. The Revolt aganist the Church: Aquinas 
to Luther (Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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History can be neither absolute defense 
nor outright condemnation of the past. 
It must judge events according to the 
possible knowledge of those who were 
caught in the net of bewildering and con- 
flicting historical circumstances. Father 
Hughes possesses a rare insight into his- 
torical happening, and judges the past 
with proper discernment of its possibili- 
ties. He is neither too lenient in his 
verdicts on the failings of the churchmen 
of the times nor too harsh in exposing 
the enemies of the Church. He tells 
what is a rather sad tale with due re- 
straint but without glossing over what 
cannot be justified. He realizes his 
solemn responsibility to historical truth, 
yet is thoroughly aware that truth does 
not consist in the exaggeration either of 
the good or the bad. Candor, human 
sympathy, and dignity characterize the 
narrative of an age of turmoil, fermenta- 
tion, mighty passions, animated con- 
troversies, private ambitions, brutal 
clashes between authorities, incredible 
shortsightedness, shameful compromises, 
and twisted loyalties. The story is 
based on the most reliable published 
sources, for original research cannot be 
expected of the writer of a survey of 
general history whether it be of the 
world or the Church. Here is a history 
that will be read with implicit confidence 
by the thoughtful student and which, 
though it brings to light unpleasant and 
even sordid facts, does not disedify. 
So much for the general character of the 
manner in which the author acquits 
himself of his task, now for a more de- 
tailed description of the work. 
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We are dealing with a compilation 
and, it may be added, with one of 
superior excellence. Of such a general 
synthesis the first thing we expect is 
that it reads well. About that there 
can be but one opinion in this case: the 
diction flows on smoothly and as a con- 
sequence reading is easy and pleasant. 
The second requirement is proper or- 
ganization of the matter, which results 
in a readily perceivable continuity of 
the narrative. This is not easy to 
achieve in general history, the events of 
which shift from scene to scene; the 
thread of the narrative often has to be 
dropped to be picked up again later after 
other intervening happenings. All in 
all, everything remains well connected 
in this work, though it may become 
necessary occasionally to turn back some 
pages to get at the drift of events. A 
very delightful feature is the finely 
carved cameos of commanding personali- 


ties which have had a decisive part 
in shaping the course of movements 
whether for good or evil. Perhaps 
economic and social conditions of the 
times might have been given greater 
emphasis, for they also have a connec- 
tion with historical development which 
however is often overlooked and under- 
rated. Scholars, students, and the 
general reader will be proud to have 
this history on their bookshelves. If 
possibly it proves too extensive as a 
class manual, it is indispensable as 
collateral reading. 

Cuarves Bruenwt, Pa.D. 


Recent Works on the Liturgy 


The second volume of Canon Croe- 
gaert’s treatise on the rites and prayers 
of the Mass maintains the high standard 
of excellence set in the first volume, which 
was reviewed in these columns some 
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months ago.!_ The new volume treats of 
the Mass of the Faithful up to the Pref- 
ace, the Mass as an offering. As a 
preparation for this phase of the Mass, 
its dogmatic foundations as the sacrifice 
of the entire Church are set forth. The 
Mass is seen—as it must, to be under- 
stood—as the medium by which the 
Whole Christ participates actively in 
both the priesthood and the victimhood 
of the Head. Throughout this entire 
section the author draws copiously from 
the “Mediator Dei,” and follows closely 
the doctrine of Trent and the teaching of 
St. Thomas. Always the practical im- 
plications of the theoretic doctrine are 
stressed. The second part of the volume 
has several interesting features. The 
Offertory procession is discussed, but no 
plea is made for its revival. There is a 
fine historical and practical study of the 
paten and chalice, and of the use of 
incense as an expression of oblation. 
The concluding chapter deals with the 
approved forms of active participation 
by the faithful in the Mass, wherein the 
author reveals again how closely he has 
caught the desires of the Church in this 
matter. May the reviewer again ex- 
press the wish that some American pub- 
lisher will recognize the merit of this 
work and arrange for its translation? 
Nothing we have in English is so com- 
plete and instructive. 

Dom Guéranger’s “The Liturgical 
Year’? has long been a source book for 
all writers on the subject. Modern 
scholars, such as Callewaert and Oppen- 
heim, while admitting certain historical 
inaccuracies in the work, pay tribute to 
it for its insight into the Liturgy and 


1 Les Rites et Prigres du Saint Sacrifice de la 
Masse. By Canon Aug. Croegaert Vol. II 
(H. Dessain, Malines; American agent; Hamers 
Company, Crossways, Fairfax, Va.). 

2 Guéranger, The Liturgical Year. ‘Trans- 
lated by Dom Lawrence Shepherd, O.S.B. 
Vol. I, Advent; Vol. II, Christmas. I; Vol. III, 
Christmas. II; Vol. [V, Septuagesima; Vol. V, 
Lent (The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 
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especially for the profound influence it 
has had in promoting liturgical piety 
among both clergy and faithful. Its 
reissuance is therefore most welcome. 
With its exposition of each Mass of the 
Propers of the Time and of the Saints 
and its introductory essays, the series 
serves well to introduce earnest souls to 
the mysteries of Christ “‘ever present 
and active” (Pius XII), as shining ex- 
amples of Christian perfection and 
sources of divine grace. In the absence 
of any other comparable book in our 
language (Cardinal Schuster’s volumes 
are less devotional in scope), Guéranger’s 
writings have still much to contribute to 
the growth and deepening of the litur- 
gical revival. 

A selection of papers read during the 
National Liturgical Weeks of 1940-1945 
has been issued as a separate volume to 
provide in a condensed form the aims 
and scope of the current liturgical revi- 
val and to furnish a handbook for study 
and even liturgical practice. A book 
of this nature is bound to be in good part 
given to general statement and repeated 
exhortation. It tends to become more a 
declaration of ideals than of methods. 
However, its later pages give the experi- 
ence of several convinced workers in the 
field as an illustration of what can be 
done. In so far as the conferences were 
delivered before the issuance of the 
“Mediator Dei,” one is not surprised to 
find statements here and there that are 
not completely consonant with its prin- 
ciples. It is regrettable that the book 
was issued without at least attention 
being called to later authoritative pro- 


nouncements. 
Francis B. DonngELLY, J.C.D. 


Religion and Mysticism 
Many of our skeptics who ascribe all 
3 The Sacramental Way. Edited by Mary 


Perkins for The Liturgical Conference, Inc. 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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mystical phenomena to a state of nerves, 
hallucinations, etc., or regard them as a 
product of an over-stimulated religious 
imagination, would do well to read Dom 
Graf’s account of Mother Du Bourg’s 
hours of ecstasy.! Fr. Graf wisely 
points out that transports of ecstasy do 
not of themselves constitute sanctity, 
which consists essentially of charity and 
the practice of virtue. However, there 
are very few Saints in whose lives such 
experiences were lacking. Indeed, the 
Christian reader would wonder if he did 
not read of such incidents in the lives of 
God’s servants. The state of intense 
prayer and holy union with God of 
which they were capable, merited for 
them tokens of God’s_ supernatural 
favors and extraordinary — graces. 
Mother Du Bourg’s life was a combina- 
tion of prayer, work and mysticism. 
She founded the Order of the Saviour 
and Our Lady. Young women con- 
templating a conventual life would 
profit from reading this book. 

Once again Father Plus has given us a 
simply written, profoundly stirring treat- 
ment of one of the greatest forces on 
earth—prayer.?. This well-known au- 
thor, with his usual clarity, brings forth 
the highlights and hidden lights of the 
many facets of prayer. In the Cate- 
chism we find the definition of prayer as 
the lifting up of our mind and heart to 
God: to adore Him, to thank Him, to 
implore Him, to ask His benefits. Ina 
previous work, the author explained the 
first part of this definition: how we can 
and ought to live continually in the state 
of prayer. In ‘‘How To Pray Well” he 
divides his book into four sections, giv- 
ing the motives that should inspire our 
acts of prayer. 

The first section explains prayers of 


1 Foundress and Mystic: Mother Du Bourg. 
By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Buckfast, Devon, England). 

2 How To Pray Well. By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 
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adoration—why they are the most per- 
fect, being a completely unselfish offering 
of praise without thought of self. Full 
appreciation of this kind of prayer usu- 
ally comes with maturity—a reward of 
increasing age. The gem in this first 
section is a beautifully written chapter 
on the Incarnation, depicting effective 
adoration. The author, with emphasis, 
gives us a much-needed reminder of 
man’s ingratitude. He dwells on mo- 
tives for gratitude and how we can prove 
our gratitude with services of love. The 
section devoted to prayers for forgive- 
ness is fully covered in chapters headed: 
A Sense of Sin, Belief in God’s Mercy, 
and The Purpose of Amendment. The 
author’s thoughtful treatment conveys a 
joyous message to the sinner. 

Prayer in general has two current 
definitions: the raising of the soul to 
God to render Him the service that is 
His due, and the raising of the soul to 
God to obtain His help. Prayers of 
petition belong in the second category. 
Although the least perfect type of 
prayer, Father Plus reminds us that 
Christ has said: ‘‘ Ask and you shall re- 
ceive.” The nature and efficacy of 
prayers of petition are capably dealt 
with in the last section. We are re- 
minded to speak to God, our Father, 
with humility (salutary in itself), asking 
favors not only for ourselves but for 
others. 

““How To Pray Well” is interspersed 
with inspiring anecdotes from the lives 
of the Saints, and each section contains 
prayers, psalms or ejaculations pertain- 
ing to the type of prayer under discus- 
sion. These could be checked at the 
first reading and referred back to, time 
after time, as the need for certain 
prayers arises. The handy pocket-size 
of this book makes it convenient to 
carry. The combination of contempla- 
tive material and prayers make it suit- 
able for use at retreats. We believe the 
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author will gain an even larger reading 
public with his latest spiritual writing. 

For those who are reaching out to God 
and earnestly desire His continual com- 
pany, “Walking With God” is an 
answer.* In this book five ways are 
proposed for becoming God-conscious in 
our daily life—also, the things to avoid. 
Fr. Healy ably defines the nature of our 
union with God and offers guidance and 
inspiration on how to make progress 
towards this end. The chapters on the 
Mass and the morning offering are par- 
ticularly pertinent and vibrant with a 
message forever new and everlastingly 
beautiful. Spiritually-minded people 
will find this little book engrossing. A 
list of indulgenced aspirations are in- 
cluded as a help for the beginner who is 
learning to walk with God. The book 
is a modern, up-to-the-minute antidote 
for many of the ills of the world and fills 
a real human need to-day. 

Bishop Felder’s latest book‘ is a com- 
plement and elaboration of his earlier 
work on“ The Ideals of St. Francis.” It 
is not only a unique life of St. Francis 
but the history of knighthood from the 
earliest Crusades (which had their roots 
in pure religious enthusiasm) down to 
the time of Francis of Assisi, who was 
born into an era of lyric poetry and 
heroic epics. 

The writer portrays St. Francis as 
endowed with the same qualities as the 
early Crusaders, but the Saint’s became 
a truly spiritual knighthood. Zest for 
battle, invincible bravery and rugged 
moral discipline were combined with 
deep piety, zeal for holy faith, and a 
joyous, selfless devotion to his Liege 
Lord, Jesus Christ. The apostolic life 

3 Walking With God. By Kilian J. Healy, 
— (Declan X. McMullen Co., New York 

The Knight-Errant of Assisi. By The 
Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., 
S.T.D. Translated by Rev. Berchmans Bittle, 


O.F.M.Cap. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 
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St. Francis led was synonymous with the 
Saint’s conception of knighthood. The 
Crusades were an apostolate of the 
sword; St. Francis spiritualized the idea 
and went forth to battle for his King, 
preaching peace and penance as a way 
to true spiritual freedom. 

No review of this book would be com- 
plete without calling special attention to 
the chapter entitled ‘“‘The Love of the 
Knight of Christ for His Lady Poverty.” 
Rarely has real poverty been so glow- 
ingly described. After reading this, it 
is not hard to understand how the soul 
of St. Francis, detached from all earthly 
ties, soared to sublime heights and united 
itself freely to God. 

It may have been somewhat of a sur- 
prise to many Catholics that on January 
16, 1946, our present Pope Pius XII con- 
firmed St. Anthony of Padua as a Doctor 
of the Church. Although a very popu- 
lar Saint to whom Catholics have turned 
with great faith and devotion, little was 
known of this Franciscan Saint’s the- 
ology. Fr. Huber, in this first treatise, 
justifies the signal honor accorded this 
Saint by the bestowal of this title.’ The 
book is a critical study of the historical 
sources of the life, sanctity, learning and 
miracles of this great Saint. Authentic 
sources of the Life of St. Anthony, a 
bibliography, and three of St. Anthony’s 
sermons in the original (useful refer- 
ence material for the student of the- 
ology), are contained in this book. 

CuHar es J. CALuan, O.P. 
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has not been reborn to the life of grace.' 
This radical difference which amounts to 
a true rebirth must find expression in the 
entire activity, mentality, character, per- 
sonality of the Christian and manifest 
itself unequivocally. Nothing less than a 
transformation is required. The super- 
natural is not merely a veneer applied 
to the natural. Rightly the author re- 
marks that the full extent of the trans- 
formation implicit in the transition from 
the state of nature to that of grace is not 
always appreciated, and that the ideals 
of Christian perfection are often toned 
down and reduced to the level of a more 
or less sublimated natural morality. 
With such compromises the author has 
no truck. 

The volume clearly maps the road 
that leads to Christian holiness, and 
points out the successive steps that 
bring us to the goal. It traces the 
following of Christ from its starting 
point, the readiness to change, to its 
final culmination in the total surrender 
of the self. In the course of the exposi- 
tion many occasions present themselves 
to remove misunderstandings and to 
dispel illusions with regard to the spirit- 
ual life. Important concepts such as 
self-knowledge, simplicity, humility, true 
freedom, holy patience, sorrow and 
holy sobriety are clarified. Even a 
reader experienced in spiritual matters 
will realize how many false notions he 
has entertained and will be glad to 
correct them. It may be well to remind 
ourselves that knowledge of the spirit- 
ual life is not spontaneously acquired 
but presupposes arduous study and 
austere mental discipline. 

What distinguishes the treatment of 
the subject is the fine psychological in- 
sight into ascetical problems and the 
understanding and penetrating interpre- 


1 Transformation in Christ. On the Christian 
Attitude of Mind. By Dietrich von Hildebrand 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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tation of the intimate relations of the 
natural to the supernatural, for though 
supernature does not grow out of nature 
it grows into nature and transfigures and 
elevates all natural processes and opera- 
tions. In all this the author proves 
himself an adept psychologist as well as a 
sound theologian. 

The diction is precise and clear and 
well adapted to the nobility of the sub- 
ject. The author has an annoying habit 
of putting words into quotation marks 
when they are used in their proper sense 
and there appears no need to resort to 
this semantic trick. Too many pages 
are marred in this way. 

CHARLES BrRuEH., Pu.D. 


Catholic Position 
on Economic Problems 


Father Raymond Miller’srecent work! 
furnishes a factual commentary on the 
Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno,”’ and is 
a welcome addition to a priest’s library. 
It brings the papal message down to 
reality. The author avows his own 
responsibility for the applications he has 
made to the actual economic situation in 
the United States. He knows he has 
not written the last word on the subject, 
but courageously he undertakes his 
practical study with the hope that the 
far-reaching implications of the Encycli- 
cal will be duly appreciated. Labor 
school classes will for that reason find 
it a very excellent text on social doc- 
trine. In fact, any serious student of 
the social question will profit by a study 
of the book. 

Several sections of the book deserve 
particular notice. The knotty question 
of private ownership is carefully ana- 
lyzed, with special emphasis upon its 
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foundation in natural law. In this con- 
nection mild criticism is expressed on 
some recent formulations of this doc- 
trine. A penetrating analysis is offered 
of American capitalism, one that will 
undoubtedly cut all upholders of “‘free 
enterprise” to the quick. Nevertheless, 
the author does not take the Encyclical 
as standing in opposition to capitalism as 
such (including its basic premise of 
interest-taking), or even to present-day 
methods of industrial production. But 
he documents the vigorous attack made 
by the Pope upon the dictatorship ex- 
ercised by an exclusive managerial class 
and the dispensers of credit. The pro- 
posed structural reform according to 
economic orders is fully explained and 
shown to be perfectly adaptable to 
American thinking and conditions. The 
entire book is a commendable achieve- 
ment in socio-economic study. 

The latter part of “Quadragesimo 
Anno’ calls for a renewal of the Christian 
spirit and, above all, of fraternal charity. 
The doctrinal basis and inspiration for 
that spirit and love is accurately yet 
popularly explained in a recent publica- 
tion by C.J. Woollen.? Itis the story of 
man’s divinely conferred dignity, which 
is the compelling motive for all social 


2 Christ in His Mystical Body. By C. J. 
Woollen (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md.; pp. 175). 


recognition of human dignity in self and 
in others. 

Father Cronin offers his new book as 
“‘a guide and manual for social action.’’* 
He sets forth the techniques that have 
proved useful for the propagation of the 
Church’s social teaching and for the 
infusion of these concepts into at least 
certain areas of socio-economic life. 
The advice given is sound; the methods 
suggested are practical. A priest who 
desires to extend his ministry into this 
new field of apostolate, so urgently 
recommended by the Popes, will find 
the experienced guidance he needs. 
Part III is the least factual and the most 
didactic section of the book, though it 
does contain excellent reading lists as 
well as recommended sources of informa- 
tion regarding the current economic 
scene. 

We must agree with the author that 
Catholic Social Action by the laity is 
indeed lay apostolic activity. But there 
are certain implications contained within 
such an assertion that the author fails to 
accentuate at least clearly. One is the 
need of forming the whole man for this 
apostolate, instead of relying almost 
entirely upon indoctrination in social 
teaching. The problem of formation 


3 Catholic Social Action. By John F. Cronin, 
S.S., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; pp. xxii+247). 
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for the apostolate is the curing of a 
secularist mentality on life as a whole, 
and not only in the socio-economic 
sphere. A program of retreats for the 
laity will do something towards this 
end, but the need goes far beyond that. 
The training must be as constant and as 
penetrating as the social indoctrination 
if we are to have true apostles. Sec- 
ondly, there are limits even to the apos- 
tolate, the limits of the Church’s com- 
petence. We must not assume that the 
temporal, the economic, and the techni- 
cal phases of socio-economic activity be- 
long to Catholic Social Action as such. 
It seems to the reviewer that this fact 
has not been clearly grasped by the 
author. He writes as if the official pro- 
gram of Catholic Social Action is to 
concentrate upon such activities as co- 
operatives and credit unions, industrial 
conciliation, risky intervention in indus- 
trial disputes (as discussed on pp. 62- 
63), rather than preparing leaders with 
sound principles and motivation for their 
realization. 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon fought for the 
ideal of justice or equality of every man, 
as the supreme value of life. He saw its 
demands as absolute for the human con- 
science. Yet he became a violent op- 
ponent of the Church. Pére de Lubac 
does not attempt to rehabilitate Proud- 


hon.* He merely explains his views in 


the light of their time and circum- 
stances. Proudhon said property was 
theft and God was evil, but merely as 
negations intended to lead to a higher 
affirmation. He meant that men should 
free themselves of dependence upon 
other men and even upon God. In his 
eyes the Church was a willing ally in 
man’s enslavement and a hindrance to 
the reign of true justice. For that rea- 
son he fought her, though admiring her 


4 The Un-Marzian Socialist: A Study of 
Proudhon. By Henri de Lubac, S.J.(Sheed and 
Ward, New York City; pp. xvi+304). 
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in many ways. He never apprehended 
the divine reality enshrined within the 
Church. Therefore, he missed entirely 
the ennoblement she brings to men. It 
is a regret to see sincerity go astray be- 
cause it lacks the light of truth. 

The life of Catherine de Hueck, the 
foundress of Friendship Houses in 
several cities, has been notably eventful. 
Her husband tells the story in the 
graphic manner of a newspaper man.° 
The Baroness de Hueck made herself the 
real friend of the underdog, because she 
shared the same kind of life. She made 
herself face the same privations, the 
same temptations, the same abandon- 
ment. The recital of her experiences 
will make any reader more determined 
not to look away from the problem of 
human dereliction, but to face it honestly 
and earnestly. > 

Francis B. DonnELLY, J.C.D. 


5 Tumblewood: A Biography. By Eddie 
Doherty (Bruce Publishing Co., pp. 203). 


British and Irish Publications 


The publication at long last of the 
trilogy, “Two in One Flesh,” is an 
epoch-making event in the literary apos- 
tolate of the Church. The author is the 
redoubtable Rev. Ernest C. Messenger, 
Ph.D., and the publisher, Sands.! 
In a postscript to the Introduction to 
the first volume Dr. Messenger more 
than hints that he has had difficulty in 
obtaining ecclesiastical approval for his 
work. ‘The fact that the book now sees 
the light, duly furnished with a Nihil 
Obstat and an episcopal Jmprimatur, is 
an indication that, with patience and 
perseverance on the one hand and good 
will and forbearance on the other, the 
difficulties attaching to ecclesiastical 
censorship can be surmounted,” he 
says. He quotes the Editor of the 


1 American agents, Newman Press, West- 
minister, Md. 
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Downside Review, making a point which 
is surely worthy of further discussion in 
our clerical magazines: ‘Theological 
works may fail to see the light of day be- 
cause the censor whose Nihil Obstat has 
been asked considers that their publica- 
tion would be inexpedient. There may 
be nothing against faith and morals in 
them, yet in the present state of theolog- 
ical thought they may cause misunder- 
standing. This is a vicious circle, be- 
cause it is impossible for an improve- 
ment to take place in the present state of 
theological thought unless such books 
are published.” 

Turning to Dr. Messenger’s excel- 
lently produced volumes we find that the 
first is mainly devoted to the removal of 
a widespread prejudice against sex and a 
misunderstanding of the real Catholic 
attitude towards such matters. The 
second part aims at a more profound and 
detailed account of Catholic teaching on 
sex and marriage. No less than twenty- 
seven chapters are devoted to this, and 
they. cover the ground as comprehen- 
sively as circumstances permit. Very 
many subjects of great interest and para- 
mount importance are dealt with, as Dr. 
Messenger discusses the natural, pre- 
ternatural and supernatural in man, the 
state of innocence, the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, sex in the Old Testament, the 
theology of the Incarnation, sex in the 
New Testament and Catholic Tradi- 
tion, and even sex in the world of spirits. 
There are three appendixes, dealing re- 
spectively with Virginity and Contem- 
plation in the State of Innocence, the 
Doctrine of St. Thomas on Sex and 
Marriage, and a New Interpretation of 
the Account of the Fall in Genesis. 
The third volume is a practical exposi- 
tion of the whole subject in sixteen 
chapters, compressed into sixty-five 
pages. The reader will find here much 
sane advice on such matters as the sci- 
entific aspect of sex; sex psychology 
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Here is a book on the Mass 
that is simple, concise, and yet 
remarkably full of informa- 
tion. 


Father Bonniwell has com- 
piled this book at the request 
of many priests, who have been 
looking for such a work that 
they can recommend to their 
parishioners and the interested 
inquirer. Having the laity in 
mind, Father Bonniwell is 
concerned chiefly with the 
Sunday Mass—how to inter- 
pret its Proper or variable 
parts. 


Persons who use the Missal, 
and all who are eager to live 
the mind of the Church, will 
find this book an immense help 
towards approaching the 
Proper of the Mass with in- 
telligence and confidence. 


At all Catholic bookstores 
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and education; the choice of a state of 
life and of a partner; the sex act as the 
expression of mutual love; the religious 
character of the sex act and of preg- 
nancy; when sexual intercourse may 
take place; the size of a family; birth 
control and the sex instruction of chil- 
dren. As the months go by, more criti- 
cal evaluations of Dr. Messenger’s work 
will no doubt appear, but the present 
writer’s first’ impressions, after a rapid 
perusal of the three volumes, is that here 
we have a work which has long been 
needed. The bookstores nowadays are 
full of books on sex written by people 
with little or no moral qualifications; 
our young Catholics contemplating mar- 
riage are naturally tempted to read 
these works, most of which are open to 
objection from the Catholic point of 
view. Moreover, there never was an 
age when parents, teachers and priests 
have found it so imperative to be able to 
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offer sound guidance on this matter. If 
it is not a presumption on my part, I 
would like to congratulate Dr. Messen- 
ger on the completion of a great task; 
he has rendered a fine service to clergy 
and laity alike. Certain criticisms that 
come to mind are, after all, inconsider- 
able in view of the good these three 
books will certainly achieve. 

The Oxford Dominicans have pub- 
lished in English dress the well-known 
work of the Abbé G. Michonneau, Par- 
oisse Communauté Missionaire. The 
new title is “Revolution in a City Par- 
ish.” One’s first reaction on reading it 
is to exclaim: “‘Poor France!” What a 
terrible thing it is that a book should be 
written to explain how the Mass attend- 
ance on Sundays in a parish of 23,000 
inhabitants was raised from 1000 to 
1500! There are many things in the 
book which will arouse vehement oppo- 
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sition in the minds of many priests. For 
instance: “Every pew (at the Parish 
Mass) has the same type of missal in 
it, . . . every other type of missal or 
prayer-book is mercilessly prohibited.” 

This seems to be diametrically opposed 
to the teaching of ‘Mediator Dei.” 
Again: “It is impossible to draw them 
(lapsed Catholics) to Christ as individ- 
uals.” The Abbé himself seems to con- 
tradict this several times later on. Or 
again: “It is false to measure their wil- 
lingness to accept Christ by their un- 
willingness to come to Mass.” Surely 
Christ said: “If you love Me, keep My 
commandments.” Yet again: “To call 
Our Lady ‘O, Our Only Hope,’ is a ter- 
rible exaggeration.” Is it, in view of her 
own words at Fatima? Does not the 
Church bid us say: ‘“Gaude, Maria 
Virgo: cunctas hereses sola interemisti 
in universo mundo”? These are but a 
few examples of passages which arouse 
antagonism rather than sympathy in 
the reader. Nevertheless, the book con- 
tains much with which the majority of 
priests will emphatically agree. In par- 
ticular, the last fifty pages should be 
made the subject of meditation by all of 
us. Many of the apostolic methods de- 
sired by the good author are already part 
and parcel of parochial life in England 
and America; France would never be 
in the sorry state it is to-day if those 
methods had always been in operation in 
that country. On page 65, the Abbé 
Michonneau confesses that he does not 
know how to produce militant lay apos- 
tles. This prompts a reflection which 
was constantly in our mind as we read 
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his book: “If only he had tried the Le- 
gion of Mary!” 

Messrs. Sands have published ‘Our 
Eternal Vocation,” a book on the seeking 
of perfection according to the teaching of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux, by a Carmelite 
nun. Obviously written primarily for 
Religious, it is certain to be useful for 
those in the world, for it is simple, sane 
and practical. 

« Fr. Broderick’s “A Procession of 
Saints” (Burns, Oates) should need no 
recommendation from me, nor should 
“Portuguese Pilgrimage” by his fellow- 
Jesuit, C. C. Martindale (Sheed and 
Ward). The Saints in the Procession 
are British, extending from St. Colman 
to Blessed Ralph Corby, but a chapter 
on that apostolic Canadian, Marie of the 
Incarnation, is thrown in. All-have a 
delightful freshness, humanity and at- 
tractiveness which make us all the more 
desirous of imitating them. Turning to 
the “Pilgrimage,” the most important 
chapters in it are undoubtedly those 
dealing with Fatima. Willingly accept- 
ing the essentially supernatural quality 
of the visions and revelation of Our 
Lady, Fr. Martindale rightly pleads for 
a more critical assessment of the evi- 
dence so that the truth may not be ob- 
scured by baseless exuberance. 

Francis J. Ripiey. 
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